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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








5000 Agents Wanted 


To sell the BEST HORSE-BOOK ever pub- 
lished. 


Liberal Terms. 


Every Horse-Owners Cyclopedia, 


Asevery Farmer or Horse-Owner in the United 
States should have this book, Agents will find it ex- 
ceedingly profitable to canvass. Teachers, Clergy- 
men, and all others out of employment, should ap- 
ply at once. Old book agents are especially asked 
to give it their attention. 


Send for Circular of Terms, Induce- 
ments, etc. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, — 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD NEW BOOKS. 
SHILOH; 


0 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


By W. M. L. JAY.) 
Third Thousand, 12mo,, 488 pages, 92. 
“In order to get back ‘ the roses’ which a gay 
tiresome New York winter, together 
den h +4 — — 
heroine has co: 
farm house gta y the Suttle. villa of Shiloh 
have. in this the ry of that summer rm 
she writes it oar 4 letters x7 afriend. After 
summer is ended, she says: ‘I came to it 9 it seeking 
got. first, work; then peace, finally joy 
now, when we have read her ute, that 
the work was the doing of whatever good she could 
find to do among the people with whom she was 
thrown ; that the yistvaes of soul 





ed the victory over 
bl of a love which eu 
ost to her er forever. "— Boston 


“BY THE SEA. 
By MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER, 
AUTHOR OF 


“Alice Tracy.” 
Second Thousand, I2mo., - $1.75, 
werof individual her 
degree. In a few ‘or- 
ons lines the subject finds birth, and stands before 
— Providence Press 
A leasantly wri tten religious story of human 
ex ' ence. Its ~~; — dee po the un- 
may prosper for a time, but not forever. 
sd tidmalist. 
Full ist of our publications, including 100 beauti- 
ful books for ey 3 sent free on application. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 
E. P, DUTTON & CO., Pub’rs, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


The Doctrine of the Church. 


A Historical Monograph. 
With a Full Bibliography of the Subject. 


By JOHN J. McELHINNEY, D.D., 


Milnor Professor of Systematic Divinity in the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Bpis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 


Price $3.00, 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of * Ecce Coolum” and“ Pater Mundi.” 


From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice 
that God has raised up in the author of ‘ Ecce Cos- 
lum’ o day. qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


of th 
From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 


first —e int sme highest realms-of thor gat, es 
AD ene - $1.50. 


F 
PATER MUNDI. iamo., ~- ~~ - 1.80. 
ECCE ELUM. 2mo. 1.25. 
Rm book sent free of postage on receipt of 


pri 
“NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
2" Catalogues sent Free. 
GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


Send for Catalogues of TSoLDT & HOLT, 
2% Bond St.. New York. 


‘Dien Othe New Prise Series Series 


brace some < Al seg 8. books ever offered 
the American R 


= FOTHROP, &,00.. P Pyplighers: Boston. 


 - azine for my, A porary 
GEST 
gamp. fora —— 1 
vertisemen' 
L: SHOREY Y, 





One Vol., Crown Octavo,. 














RIZE 8TO 8 vols. a 
10 Sag wy LB 





say wh ere you saw this ad 
yy the Publisher 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Lands of Scott. 

By JAMES F. HUNNEWELL. l1vol.,12mo. Uniform 
with the Library Edition of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. $2.50. 

This book contains sketches of the life and works 
of Sir Walter Scott, and of the objects and places 
with which they are associated, arranged in the 
order in which they can be most readily visited. 
These include ‘picturesque scenes in Scotland, En- 
gland, Wales, the Isle of Man, France, Belgium, the 
valley of the Rhine, and the far Hast. Itis a vol- 
ume of peculiar interest to all lovers of Scott. 


il. Ginx’s Baby: His Birth and other 
Misfortunes. 

From the Seventh London Edition. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 75 cents. 

This book has created a profound interest in En- 
gland, as under the guise of a story it discusses, 
with great power, some of the most important and 
perplexing problems of modern civilization. 


lll. Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 1vol., Imperial 8vo., uniform with the 
, original issue of LONGFELLOW’S DANTE. $6. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


(Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


HUGH MILLER, THE GEOLOGIST 
A Book for the People. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


HUGH MILLER. 


By PETER BAYNE, 
Author of “‘ The Christian Life.” 


2 vols., 12m0, ClOth,..¢.....ccceresesees eos ceees eee. $4 00 


With an Elegant steel Likeness, anda Picture of 
his Birthplace. 

The Biography of a Man like Hugh Miller, by 
Peter Bayne, the Prince of Biographers, as shown 
in his “ Christian Life,” cannot fail of being deeply 
interesting, and must be universally welcomed by 
American readers. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington St., Boston. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Episodes in An Obscure Life. 


In addition to those exceptionally successful books 
in their peculiar line of novel writing, the ** An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” by Gro. 
MACDONALD, the *‘ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,’’ by EDWARD GARRETT, and ethers already 
published, Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS would respectfully direct attention to a 
new volume just published by them, which has 
already attracted universal attention in England: 


Kpisodes in An Obscure Life. 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Uniform with “ Annals ofa 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Occupations of 
Retired Life,” &c., &c. Price $1.75. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SON8, 


Ne. 416 Broome 8St., N. Y. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the world, A 81 end | pet O nal Dollar Monthly in 
jt worl ee? complete in my aL 
Wood's P roriry z ier (price $1.50) and oye had 
zine wi Tee ato an for $1.50. 


zine | = aster M in aavan 
cress ter M 








M 
with magniter for e. 
romo (worth $3) "and 
year for only —— id premiums 


“specie WOOD, Newburgh, N. ¥. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adv , Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 
Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
0. A. ROORBAOGH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street. New York 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


for clubs. 














Estimates for Libraries given and 
aa eae OA aie 


“ No diligent reader will willingly be without a copy.” 
JUST COMPLETED. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Pronouncing Dictionary 
OF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


CONTAINING 
Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and Accounts of 
the various Subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, & Classic Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation of 
their Names in the Dif- 
ferent Languages in 

which they occur. 


By J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 


Complete fn Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. Toned 
™ Price rvol.: Fine Cloth. Al; Pri $ 
half ‘Turkey, $13.50; 

“ Lippincott’s Biographical potiomnry. according 
to the unanimous op ~ ti of distinguished schol rs, 
is the best work of the kind ever published.’’— 
Phila, Ledger. 

Special Circulars, containing a full description of 
the work, with specimen pages, will be sent, post- 
paid, on application. 


J.B. LIPPINGOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market S8t., Philadelphia. 


NEw AND Coop Books. 


INES AND MINING of the Rocky ountyins, 
the Inland Basin, and the Pane 81 ope: Com. 
rising Treatises on Mining La posits 
Machinery. and } a By Ros- 
SITER W. RAYM 
Sloth, Price, $4.90. Pus 


ATERNITY. Treatise an wives and 
Mothers. By 7c 8. VERDI, A D. ng 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. Pri Price, $2.25. MMi Edition 


HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
Drive him. With Reminiscences 
rf. By HrrRaAM WooDRUFF 
th steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
3s; hat rcalf, $4. 


aera s OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 

CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH 

ER STOWE. 12mo. pages; profusely illustrated. 
ce, 


HRISTIAN HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 
oruses, Quarte' and Set Pieces, etc. By 
ty ZUNDEL. 8vo, 160 pages. Boards, $1; cloth, 





Toce! 
pages avo. extra 


ih, te TALKS. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 12mo, extra cloth, with steel por- 
trait. Price, $2. 

UR SEvEs CHURCHES. Eight Lectures ty 

THOMAS K. BEECHER. x ? Paper, 80 cents ; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $ $1.25. 
H. % BEECHER’S SERMONS, First, Second 

e Third, and Fourth Series, uniformly bound: 
Gctavo vols., about 450 pp. each. Single volumes, 
each complete, $2.50. 


Ga” The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mat, on receipt of price. 
J.B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Zion’s Herald. 


—\ 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 





Of 16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 
THE MOST ELEGANT AND OOSTLY 
OF OHUROH JOURNALS 
FOR 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


It has more than Two Hundred 
Contributors, 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


RELIGIOUS, 
SECULAR, 
DOMESTIC 
AND . 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ALSO, AN 
Agricultural Department, 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 

To Business men it offers one of the most attrac- 
tive mediums for advertising in New England. 

Specimen copies Free. 
Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor. 
A. S. WEED, Publishing Ag't. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The 108d Annual Commencement occurs this rear 
on WEDNESDAY, June 28th. whe next Term } begins 
for ad - 





op ay, Septembe ° 
miseton on, Tha Thursda — 


areday June Mh. 
d Sth. 
Serica weet 
For fi as nes 





April 10, 1871, 





MR, THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In compliance with urgent applications from large 
Classes of readers interested in Mr. CARLYLE’S 
WRITINGS, to whom the existing editions are not 
accessible because of their price, the London pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, have obtained 
Mr. Carlyle’s consent to the issue of a CHEAP 
EDITION, printed from the library volumes which 
have received his latest revision, and which will 
appear in 

MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Square 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co. will issue the 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF CARLYLE’S WORKS 
in this country, supplying the volumes at the very 


low rate of 
9 CENTS EACH. 


The series will be handsomely printed in clear 
type, with good paper and cloth binding, and when 
completed will make nineteen volumes. 


Now Ready Volume I. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 


One volume, 12mo, with steel portrait of Mr. Car- 
lyle. 9 cents. 


The above book sent post-paid upon receipt of 
price by 


SORIBNER, WELFORD & 00,, 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


Songs of Salvation. 


BY AND 


T. E. Perkins Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


ONGS OF SALVATION has sung its way into 
thousands of the leading Sun ay-ecnoole of 
the United States and Canada. 


ONGS OF SALVATION is a 
waaagoee introduced. 80, 
months. 


ONGS OF SALVATION contains more valuab 
hymns and tunes for its size and price than any 
other Sunday-school music-book. 
gomee OF SALVATION is noted for the purity 
sweetness, —, elegance, and devotional 
fervor of its hymns 


Gomes OF SALVATION is rich in beautiful and 
aperopriate tunes, easy to learn, to sing, and to 


ones pd SALVATION is free from clumsy 
a a saymes, from musical blunders 
= p-.. ~ jingles, and from doctrinal error. 


ONGS OF SALVATION 


scriptura) truth, sweet 
and the spirit of worthy coe 


ONGS OF SALVATION is a book 
~ may safely introduce EVERYWHERE — 


Tastefully and substantially bound in boards, 
Only $30 a Hundred. 


Sends 25 cents, with your address, and you will 
receive a paper-bound (mailable) copy for examina- 
tion. 


Send your address and a stamp, and you will re- 
ceive specimen pages. 


T. E, PERKINS, Publisher, 


143 Bighth 8t., New York. 





eneral favorite 
sold in seven 


opade in 


ure poetry, 
ody, re <4 


harmony, 


(Near Broadway.) 


THE CHARM!! 


A NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SINGING BOOK. 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
(ISSUED APRIL FIFTEENTH.) 





This book is not intended 
“ PRIZE,” which is sell so rapidly that the pub- 
lishers are now printing it in editions of 20,000 each, 
but is issued in deference to the wishes of thou- 

sands who have been ed by Mr. Bliss’ contri- 
butions to that standard —— and who demand 
more from the same 

We do not hesitate 


to supersede the 


say that for for Gove friends a 
eat surprise is in store. may expect, 
ey will be astonished at the a 1 versatility 
and power of this man, as shown in the words and 
music of “THE CHARM.” We have seen = 
proof-sheets of his pieces, as they have come fro 
the printer, an4 with 7 new burst of thrilling 
try or fascinating —— ft nave wondered where 
ey could all come from. ere 
tion—his heart burns with lene for his work. Being 
ee <> one of he Ld enaneaetocy 
n the coun at 0: ‘t res 0 tional 
Church of Chicago; bein, 
ited es — wie other 


Messrs. Moody, acobs, 
5 omen, Be not only knows 


leading Sunday-schoo 
what is wan but is inspi with their enthu- 


siasm. Pp. 160. 
THE CHARM 
WILL CERTAINLY BE 
The*Great Sunday-School Singing Book of 
the Season! 
8 above announced, “THE CHARM” will be 


ready y April 15th. Price, in boards, 35 cts., or $3 a 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ill. 


2 $15 to $250 per month, everywhere, male 


GENUINE IMPROVED D COMMON 
s ches fon nem. fe wok qu This 
fae raider 2. ec) Ly t, cord, 


lor 
‘Fr ioensed and 
r 








ore o* seam an 0 
c tock pet 
4 can be cut, and it. We pas 


INSURANCE. 








TRAVELERS. 


Tue Low Rate CAsuH PLAN is the plan 
adopted by the TRAVELERS LIFE AND 
AccIDENT INSURANCE Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in the issue of the various 
forms of Life and Endowment Policies. 
By this plan the reduction of premium at 
the outset is equivalent to a large ‘ divi- 
dend”’ in advance. Its contract is a defin- 
ite one, its terms favorable, its.security 
ample and unquestioned—having $182 of 
cash assets to every $100 of liability. The 
Company has $371,000 deposited with 
State Departments for the security of 
Read the following tes- 
timony to the merits and advantages of 
the Low Rate Cash Plan: 


policy-holders. 


(Hon. Joun E. SANFORD, in Mass. Report for 1869.) 


‘* Nine-tenths of those who get insured 
want simply to provide a security against 
premature death. The uncertainty how 
soon death may overtake them furnishes 
the only sufficient motive for getting in- 
sured atall. In view of this contingency, 
it is plain that the less money the insured 
has paid for a given amount of insurance 
prior to its happening, the better bargain 
he has made. For all such the plan that 
secures the desired amount of inswrance 
at the smallest annual premium is the 
best.”’ 


The TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY also issues General 
Accident Policies, by the month or year. 
It has paid an average of Seven Hundred 
Dollars a Day in benefits to policy-hold- 
ers for every working day during the 
past seven years. The TRAVELERS sus- 
tained losses to the amount of $20,000 by 
the New Hamburg accident, Feb. 6th, 
which were paid in March, sixty days be- 
fore legally due. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL > 
STATEMENT OF THE 


Continental Life Insurance Company 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, January, 1871. 


Cash on hand andinbank.. $58,275 @ 
Cash in course of transmis- 


sion 
United States = t eae, 
Bonds and Mort 
State,Ci ryand Town Bonda, 
National Bank Sto 
Loans upon Collateral.. 
Premium pote. 
Deferred Pre 
a 





jums......... 
or Capital 


+ Retheoet Pereonel 
Property, and ‘Increas 
Value o ‘Investments. 

—— $2,080,260 20 
LIABILITIES, Jan, 1, 1871, 
Lqaose Reported, but not 
u 


rve for Reinsurance 
(N. Y. standard) 


$19,500, 9@, 


Surplus over al) Liabilities, 
RECEIPTS, 1870. 
For Premiums and Policy 


ees 
For Interest......... 


PAYMENTS. 


Wor t kaasee, avisenes. and 


rehased P 
For’ Taxes and Reinsurance, 
For all other Expenses 


$476,669 48 
Fourth Annual Diwidend parry per cent. 


re weer ototer and Forty per 

po » Endowments. 

Swampy page ff and Local Agents wanted in al! 
yyy @ country. Apply at the Home Office, 





4 nine Hartford, Conn. 
“fa | SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President. 


FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
MORACE R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
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INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THR . 








ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
NEw YORK, January 26, 


The Trustees, m conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs” 


on the 31st December 1871: 


Premiums received on sees Is. 85 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3ist Dee., 1 0. 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
ist January, 1870 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


$5,270,090 09 


oka 


No Policies have been issued_ upon ie 
Risks, nor upon Rie! Risks disconnect- 
F with Marine i ~¥ ff fr lst Jan 
— ums marked 0 ‘om is - 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870..... «+ 85,302,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period $2,253,590 39 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office,.. . 257 Broadway, 


{ssues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from rest: ic- 
tion on trave and! occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and pai ticipato in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. PF. BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
make Viberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses,..: $1,063,263 57 


The Company has the following Acgote, viz.: 
United States and State of Ne ‘ 

Stock, City, Bank. ae ether Che ...88,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, can 7, ay Eb WO Oo 

eal EState and ‘Bonds and Mortgag' 

nterest, and sundry pots ne Giatees 

due the Company, estima ~~ 839.352 08 
Premium Notes and Bills itecet aie 2, ioe. 915 ® 
Cash in Bank...........0.eee0« «+. 816,125 


Total Amount of ASsets....se00.-ceeeseee$14,183,083 183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red serip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of ‘Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY 


- BOGERT, 
| INS, 
GATLLARD, Jr., 
Low 


ENJ. 
ROsr. B. MINTURN, 
GORDON W. Buiwmam, 
FREDERICK AUN 
G oe 8.§ rAPUESSO 


hone -T SANT, 
SHEP’ G 
‘et 


EN 
8 


ook, 
LOWELL HOLBROO 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTGW, 
A. LLOT. 
Wiii14M E. Do 

OBT. PERGU: Cow, 
JAVID LAYE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 


WM. STURG Cu 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLBTT, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York. 








102 Broadway, - - 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
No. 201 MONTAGUE S8T., Brooklyn. 
No. 106 BROADWAY, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital - - 500,000 00 
Cash Assets, $2,538,037 74]: 


Insures against loss and dumage by fire an all kinds 
of buildings, merchandise, household furniture, 
farm proverty, including stock, Renxs, LEAszEs, 
and all oi her insurable property, a¢ reavqnable rates 
of Premium, on the PARTICIPATING PRAN, divid- 
ing three-fourths of the profits of its business to 
its customers. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 
BH. H. LAMPORT, Vice President. 


CYRUS PECK, “ecretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


Etna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 00. 


Losses Paid in 51 Years. $28,000,000. 


January t, 1871, 
Total Assets, - - = $5,782,635 O09 
Liabilities 


Claims not due and anad- 
jJusted, = 5s = 3 





$283,914 04 
New York Agency, - 62 WALL ST,, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency. 140 MONTAGUE ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 





INCORPORATED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 
One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies tn 
the Union. 


000 00 


Capital, - = = = - S23 
> 


A sets, ~ 7 = - - 


DIRE 02 TORS: 
Wo. P. PALMER, 
THOS. BARRON, 
RIcaARD TIGHE, 
He: RY ELSWORTH, 
E win D MORGAN, 
SIDNEY Mason, 
ae FR Gocom. 7" 

AMES COLLBES, 

HENRY BaYLis, JOHN A. greWanr 
Jamis B. JomnErON neg LELAND, 


~ CA 
wM P. PAL SE President. 


ANDREW J. SMITH, Vice President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON, Secretary, 


ACCIDENTS, 


iran faa 
AxpRSW fame 


lonneman THORNE, 
ENRY K. BOGER®, 
BERETS. HOLT, 
Isaac H. WA 





in the Yeh 
AND 


Meal Estate, 





HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFIC#, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . .- 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, . 
liabilities, ° . ° ° « 

ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMIFANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the eqnditicn of the Company on 

the Ist dey ot January, : 
ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank. #174478 68 
Bonds & Mortgages, tirst lien on Real Est., 1, -ee4 615 00 
Loans on Stocks, payabls on demand, 9,200 00 
United States Stocks, (market value) 1,3: 80,937 60) 
State and Municipal Stocks and ae wd. 390 00 
Bank Stocks (market value) 133.425 = 
interest due Ist Junuary, 1871, . bo 256 8: 
Balance in hands of Agents, nb, 769 ri 
Bills Rec (for Premiums on Inland Risks,&c. 30 bo 
Other Property, Misce]!aneous Items, 82 676 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 427 % 
Steamer Magnet and W one. Aa, 2, yin a 
° ° ) 
Government Stamps on hand, =. ae 49 % 


Total, em @) 9 tee woe: OSS 
CHARLWS J. MARTIN President. 
1. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . + $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


ERs. KEELER, Secretary. 
. R SKIDMORE, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Foe LIVERPOOL, 


(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WES'RERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch one of their first-class, ful] power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIEK NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
WEDNESDAYS. 
IDAHO, Capt. PRICE May 3, at 2.30 P. M. 
MANHATTAN, Capt. FoRSYTH...May 6, at 3 P.M. 
COLORADO, Capt. T. F. FREEMAN, 
May 10, at 10 A.M. 
May 17, at 8 P.M. 
.May 24, at 9 A.M. 


NEVADA, Capt. GREEN 
WISCONSIN, Capt. WILLIAMS... 
Cabin passage, $80, gold. 


Steerage passage (Office, No. 29 Broadway), $30 


currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 





ror QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER- 
POOL.—Inman Line of E83 Mail Steamers 
are appointed to sail as nae 
CITY OF LONDON aturday, April 29, 1 P.M. 
CITY OF DUBLIN (via Halifax 
mm » May 2,1 PM. 
d each succeeding SATURDA ‘and alternate 
TUESDAY, from pier 45 North river. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
ee Caan agnbpeconepeiitehaes satedeiieanl $7E Gold. 
tEBR $30 Currency. 
werp, Rot- 
hae Sweden, Norway and Denmark at reduced 


or ickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends. 
For further nore, Nee ba at me ——T 
office. Agen 
hh BF New York. 


NOTICE. —Shippers and and Passengers by the “ In- 
man Line” are hereby respecttully informed that the 
Masters of this Company’s Steamers have received 
orders ne rer to cross the Longitude of 50 deg. W., 
north of t Latitude of 49 deg. N., in order to 
avoid the danger of Ice on the Banks of Newfound- 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 


Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





| aa Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1970. 
IGCROSCOPES. 

Niustrated Presi ns free ~ application. 
MACIC LANTER 

Catalogue, prea and f strated, s sent free on ap- 


plicatios 
T. H. MCALLISTER. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 








R°s RWnondéOo.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Bro*dway. +—~ PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITUT? th Tt 68. and 70. 
sites, $5 
Lm 


Imperial Cards, S00 per doz. : Cartes d 
per Gox. Life Sized hotographs, Ten 
BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS, Prop'r. 
DINING ROOMS. 


Rooms 50 cts.. 75 ots. and $1 00 
PER NIGH1. 


135, and 137 Fulton Street 
VKMU VOR 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 








Uppesite Court House 
wee a earent and finest Hote) in the s North-W 
8 


in July, 


first opened to ee res yin Js 


ALTERS. 


8 O'CLOCK. 








GROCERIES, &e. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S. CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &o. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 











Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL S8T., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 





Go20p SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
soap was found in a good state of preservation 
otter having been buried over 1,700 years. 

A box of soap in a family is better than “money 
at interest.” as, when from three to six months 
old, one ; ey will go farther than three pounds of 


new s soap 

r grocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 
oat x LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it. send your orders to CRAMPTON RROTHERS, 
84 Front Street, New York. 


BELLS. 


For gt age Behools Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., t Pure Bell Metal Copper and 
Tin), We Loe ind. fe with improved mount- 
ings at low cash po, Also AMALGAM 
iLLS, at 20 Cts. per lb. Catalogues sent free. 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


Teer. N. Y.—(Hstablished 1852), @ large assort- 
of Chureh, Academy, Fire A rm, and 
other | Bells constantly on hand and maxe to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotdry Mountings, the best and most durabie 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon applt- 


cation to 
JONES & CO. Troy, N.Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacturea auyenter qua’ uty of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory me, Tower-Clock, 
Steamboat, Court- House, farm and ether Bells of 
pure copper ane tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and fully warran . Catalogues 9% j 
Address MENEKLY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N. \ 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely Foundery at West; 

roy. . - 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bellis than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 
Troy,N. Y. 





x 














B.A &G.R.MENEELY. 
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AGENTS WANTED. _ 





GENTS WANTED Oate. - Female) for the 
“Emin Soho" weir E & ACE.” 


Ares fe 
Address a E BET rape, Conn. 





we Y NICHOLE. Geet 
for * Convent Life Un- 
veiled,” by Edith 0’ Gor- 


Agents | Wanted hose disclosures are thrilling 


and startling. Com. "PUBLISHING CO. Hartford,Ct 


ASSNTSM, AUER Rit peramourh by, the 
ton, Mags., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 





THH MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 1 


Ow OF 

OF THE AGE. Abounds in thrillin 
and startling theories. Treats on livin 
recent events. Reviews INFALLI 
WAR IN FRAN! Restores Histor 
er he 4 abuse ate which it has fallen. 
GOD, NOT CHA 


passages 
ssues and 
¥ and the 
from the 


demption is the Gol en Thread of History: in 
mopreidence is its light; that God is in History, and 
all H' has a unity because God is in it. "These 
-Hy oe hs huve been overlooked by nearly al! 
istorians. God does control in the affairs of na- 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Address 
GOODSPEED & Cco., 
87 Park ae ai Y., or 148 Lake 8 it.. Chicago. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large commiesion, to sell. 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 


~ a handsome his ctus of our New 
lWustra Bible, co —~4 over 200 fine 
Scripture, lustrations toa ay Book Agent, free of 


ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fre itn 


We will 





A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light «hi World. 


wi new religious work of uns tand 
For terms, address W. “FLINT & T& CO No 5 6 


ue. 
5 tte St., Philadelphi: 5 Custom House Place, Chie 
cago, and 176 West 4th , Cincinnati. 
id. If you want usinens, 


6 A WEEK 
NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me 


send stamp 
FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


us of ete post Pinates Fam- 
uy Bike 5. published in <A 


eontaining Bibl haw Analyste 
Anal 
} nan and History ee sert froe = a 
FLINT & CO. 2 th &t., i 


CHOSE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


FRAN 8 Pi Hi ‘ate 
oil tie oh ‘LER, ‘eck 8 ip New and: siock. 
Tr 


Rage proeds of Dogs 
gets Meat igents, Med 


citi 


aR os a City. 














P, O, Box 5643,) 


__|HANOVER FIRE 


INSURANCE CoO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, 


over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


i. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 





COUNTRY HOMES. 


The ‘Central New Jersey Land tmprovement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


BAYONNE FANWOOD, 
BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ELIZABETH, DUNE EN, 
ROSELLE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, CLINTON, 
LOTS and HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 
LAND by the acre. "Also, fine FARMS, improved. 
A tull description of prqnerty can be seen at this 
office. This line of road race inducements 
to persons desiring a Countr: 
Apply at the Office of the Company, No. 119 Liber- 
ty 8 A. 1). HOPE, General Agent. 
lated, 4 =e number of HOUSES and LOTS at 
Newark, N. J., for SALE orto L 


i ,500,000 ACR ES 
Richest Farming Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co, 


CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 
The Lands oftered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 





S. B. JONES, 
276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
Ladies’ Trimmings in Fringes, 
Gimps, Guipure Lace, Satins, 


Buttons, &c. 


The completest assortment of 


Fine French Ribbons 


to be found in the city. 
All the New Shades in all Widths to 


match. 
Fine Real Lace Goods, 


FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 


STANDARD SMALL WARES in full as- 
sortment. 





= 





170 miles gions the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 
finest, and most inviting valley for settl tin 
the West. 

One-third of the labor reqpired at the East in the 
of crops. of farms will insure here double the amount 
ot cr 

PR OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten years’ time 

en rea OF SALE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
pymente, with annual! interest. 

or further information, address 
ISAAC T. G@ODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 


NBOsSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


JOLDIBRS, BUSINESS MEN, INVALIDS !— 
Ho! fer Minnesota, Dakota and the Red River 
Vailey /—Read about our Climate, Soil, Timber. 
Water, Resources, Schools, and Healthfulness | 
Minnesota yields only to Oregon in ratio of deaths 
to population. 
Minnesota, Its Resources and Peoeneeespess 
Sent pos penis. 
large map.. 





(with full township with 
The New Northwest, wit 
Statistics of Minneso 
“ Minnesota as It ia . ‘Publisher’ s Price 
“ The Seat ef Empir mei) 
Map of Duluth and Harbor. eebeeniamaibiheos 0.50 
Colonies ds secured—Real Es 
tate bought and aaa Taxes paid—Abstracts fur- 
nished—Cemplete sts of Duluth property. and 
lands rear the city, and along the rah banned ‘acific 
Railroad ut out this ai nt. 
TENNEY & HAYN 
Northwestern Land Agency, 





‘Duluth, Minn. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No. 44 (Old No. 33) Schermerhorn 8t., corner of 
Court 8t., Brroklyn. 


is given at this Conse: 


nches :—The ¥ me. Mel 
Forte, Violin, nan ony rnet-a-Piston, 
and Brass instruments, Cremation and Cultivation 
pz h- the Voice Harmony and as egy nt, Foreign 

and Painti ot ptcllen- 
hauer ene ieervateey of a me og 

Pupils can begin at any tim 
ano and Violin are pai 
order to secure a good 
studies. Ad Pupis will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


tory inthe 
eon, o- 


Instructi 
iclowing b 


Fort Edward | C Yollegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained Boardt A Seminary for ladies and “<f 
tlemen in the Sta per week for board. 
and wash Spri erm. March 16. ‘Student 
2 aie at an DD bet Catalogue 
OSHPH. rt Edward ,N. ¥. 


“4 
KING, D.D 





Waste £ Pee ds ser rene or Cata- 
‘uition 
opt gasses How JOUN H BRAKELEY, Pres 








PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


BHOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNACES, 
RANGES, 
FRENCH GAS LOGS, 
PIRE SOREENS, Etc. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered 79 ularfavor. As the result 
of years of experimen embodies —— many 
ad over others, which, though excellent in 
compare with this more 
modern production. It combines the required 

Lt. of Lmwinvr iy ATRENOLE, DURA- 


xia and e Soren 
claim 4D. — ppy to prove by ACTUAL 
pee ag a at any of « our agencies, ot ra iy 





their time, cannot now 


time and labor rand 
ul RANGE and CAPAOIT 
ORK, is better adapted to 
meet the aon ere reg requirements ofa FAMILY 8S. 
ING-MACHIN#& than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES, "eis" “ 


Send to H, 0. FO * ee Prem mt 
Street, Bost me Titstymted Circular reel. 
Watches sent Express, 0.0.D 


er: 
iF 








ETTING UP CLUBS. 
GREAT BAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumersand remaunerative te Club organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 33 VESEY 8T., 
NEw YORE, 





SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Za a 
Og clea Jasin 


Deliyered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post Ofice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they 
can be bought fi from focal reenhouses. 
sent at risk, and I guarantee all 

laute ToNesaee of — A+ in good order. 

end for Circularto GEO. WARING, JR. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, RL 

SPECTALTY.—12 Different PLANTS for a hang- 
ing Basket—all choice—for $1. Try this first, and 
you will order again. 


TREES AND PLANTS 


I87i1. 
We and shi Trees all through April! Special 
otentn paid t ten ing retail orders. 


SPECLALTIES,—Duchesse de Bordeaux Pear, 
Grimes Pippin Apple. The Bumelan Grape, Cut 
Leaved Weeping 


Send for prices, and 3 Catalogues, '44 pages ! 


GRAVES, SELOVER, WILLARD & CO. 
Washington St. Nurseries, Geneva, N.Y. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, I11. 


ony tine ualit one. pomee. 
hn edge Plants a 16.000 
est Apple Seed, ie per ~ hog 
0 Bushels se Potatoes, $1.25 per bushel. 
00.A cres | Fruit hade lvergreen Trees,Allsizes, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Plants, Finest Collection, 


New Descriptive Catalogue, 0 cents; Seed and 
lant Catalogues, for Stamp. Whelesale Price List, 
Free. Address as above. 














OFFERS 








= = 


HENS 
Upholikars tt Furniture 
Warehouse, 

129 Atlantic moe yg BROOKLYN. 
All gondeeanzentes <0 sented. Up! - 
steripg and Ropatting tune we e y boot mane 





i $ STEP 





|CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
Th3 Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
624 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 
OFFIOE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 





BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


VW A.WILLARD &CO. 
* LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lookine- “CLASSES, 


No. 8 
(Above Oanai Rid 








NEW VORK 


MARBLEIZED SLATE 
MANTELS. 


Oheaper, better, and more beautiful tham marble. 
Shipped to al] parts of the country. Send for cir- 





T. B. STEWART & CO,, 
605 Sixth Ave,, bet, 35th and 26th Sts,, 
NOW YORK. 





EGAR, how madein 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents, ¥, Sa@B, Cromwell, Ct. 


VIN" Pasticuins 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 














Vor UL, No. 17.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1871. 


[w HOLE No. 70. 








FAINT, YET PURSUING. 
BY MARIB BELL, 


JT ONGING, with misty eyes, 
For the blest boon I seek, 
Hiding within my breast 
Words that I cannot speak, 


Full many a prayer I pour 
Into his listening ear, 

Telling him all my need, 
Doth not a Father hear? 


Is Heaven so far away? 
Will not his watchful eye, 
Noting the sparrow’s fall, 
See when his children cry ? 


Surely, I have “believed,” 
Clinging, tho’ tempted sore, 

Fast to the promises, 
Leaning on Jesus more. 


Planting my slipping feet, 
Bidding fresh doubts be quelled, 

Clasping anew his hand, 

* Holding and being held.” 


Answer there cometh none 
Waiting and weary I, 

Brother of longing men! 
Let not my courage die. 


Help me to wait thy time, 
Help me to choose thy way, 
Sure of my loving God, 
E’en in the darkest day. 


Rest guiet here, my soul! 
Bid every doubt be still! 

Cheering the lonely ones, 
Doing thy Father’s will. 


What tho’ the answer waits? 
He knoweth all thy needs; 

What tho’ the path be rough, 
Since it to glory leads? 
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CULTURE AS A POLITICAL FORCE IN 
AMERICA. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


UR excellent friend Tom Hughes—whose mo- 

tive toward America needs no questioning— 
ventures to say, while lamenting the fact, that 
educated Americans refrain from politics. Either 
from disgust or apathy, they take no part init. I 
do not understand him to mean there are no excep- 
tions, but that sach is the rule. This representation, 
however, is denied in certain quarters; and Mr. 
Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal, particularly, 
characterizes it as a false generalization—the echo 
of a maxim of De Tocqueville’s, which rises once 
more to do™us injustice. 

My opinion is, Mr. Hughes is mainly right, and 
his crities wrong, in this matter. What are the 
tests that shall determine? I am sure no one 
familiar with the fountains of political action will 
_ refer to the editorial chair, as Mr. Higginson does 
(in multiplied instances, even), as proper proof 
that highly-educated men and disciplined scholars 
are very important parts in our political machine. 
Nor does the fact that college graduates get to 
Congress atone for the more impressive one that 
the finest scholarship ‘is outside. Literary artists 
and college-bred men seek a broad place on the 
press ; for journalism is a literary vocation, and 
where polities is the leading but not altogether 
exclusive theme, no doubt, they take a genuine 
interest in it, and are able to do a unique service. 
But the purely party organ is a dismally uninvit- 
ing field to culture, unless you can divorce con- 
science. The weathercock of caucuses and con- 
ventions, it is servile to the last degree. The col- 
lege-bred editor is no freer than others; only he 
wields, perhaps, a more polished lance, and takes 
frequent oceasion to make the classics and the 
mythologies do service for “the ring.” Get the 
last set of resolutions of the conclaves just men- 
tioned, and you can predict what the partisan edi- 
torial is to be for the campaign or year ensuing. 
Editors liberally educated, as well as others, if 
they do the authorized work of a party, do not 
control, but follow, the cue of the caucus. And 
editerial work, when it is best and most independ- 
ent, is work at second-hand. It does not take 
hold of the political machinery, but criticises it 
from a point of view outside. 

Mr. Lowell’s article in the North American and 
Mr. Curtis’s essays in Harper’s Weekly I regard as 
simply helpful and hopeful phenomena of a better 
time coming; and to these should be added Mr. 
Godkin’s profound and conscientious disquisitions 
in the Nation. They all proceed from an altitude 
so far above the work-day atmosphere of politics 
thatit seems absurd to quote them as symptoms of 
our political health, oras points of more than casual 
contact between the men of culture and the men 
of legislation. It has taken along time for such 
influences as these to filter down and be even 
remotely felt by “the man inside politics ;” and 

such force as they have is, as yet, only an uneffer- 
vescent leaven. It would be safe to say that 
Pomeroy’s Democrat alone has a circulation which 
numerically trebles these valuable criticisms, and 
a potential influence on voters, mostly ignorant 


and prejudiced to be sure, which a much wider 
disparity would be required to illustrate. 

Mr. Higginson says : “,Tweed or Sweeny may 
or may not be college graduates; but the editors 
of the World are.” This would be quite conclu- 
sive, so far as it goes,if it were a fact that the 
World controls Tweed and Sweeny ; but how is it 
when the fact is just the opposite? Besides, if all 
these men were removed to-morrow, there would 
arise hew T weeds and Sweenys, who would just 
as certainly control the new World. 

The truth is—although cultivated men are not 
always saints—what offends the fastidious moral 
sense will repel also, in a large degree, the best 
culture of the time. Now, hard as it is to say, our 
politics is base; and its methods are hateful to 
men who will not forfeit their self-respect. This 
should not excuse them from going to the caucus, 
and voting at the polls ; but it prevents them from 
accepting oflice, and divorces them in a large 
measure from actual legislation. So long as eur 
eauctses and corrupt system of appointments are 
what they are, one must have the stomach of an 
ostrich to accept the scramble for an elective 
office, or put himself where he is likely to get an 
office by appointment. Educated and scholarly 
lawyers—whose business, if conducted at all, 
sometimes brings them into politics—either re- 
treat from the contact, or soothe their consciences 
by making this field a sort of separate limbo for 
moral tergiversation. They are perfectly moral 
and decent gentlemen, and even worthy chureh- 
men frequently, in all other relations. But “in 
politics” (they hug the proverb) “all is fair.” 
And so we have the species of which our Seymours 
and Hoffmans are the nearest type. 

The only political place for the scholar at pres- 
ent, to any extent, is that of a moral missionary, 
or outside teacher. He may write learned dis- 
quisitions and brilliant essays, that help to tone the 
public pulse ; he may speak and work in special 
ways—and vote, of course, he should ; but all this 
makes him little more than a fly on the wheel, and 
not the force which turns it around. He is now 
dealing with political problems as a may might 
shovel manure with white kid gloves and the 
longest-handled fork. 

I would say nothing to discourage him, but bid 
him work faithfully where he can. His influence, 
second-hand and indirect though it be, is one of 
the prime necessities of the time. It is largely 
through him that we must expect to better the 
public thought and rescue the state. We want to 
make it possible for Mr. Lowelland Mr. Emerson, 
and men like them, to feel as perfectly in their 
sphere in the Cabinet and House of Representa- 
tives as they would now feel out of it, if they 
were there; or as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Hughes, 
Disraeli, and Bulwer are in their respective places 
in England. But Civil Service Reform, Minority 
Representation, and a general political revolution 
are needed to pave the way. It is the business of 
the scholar, so far as he can, to help bring this 
about. Let him work upon public sentiment as a 
winnowing fan. The day is not yet fully here, but 
it must come, when he can not only read Plato’s 
“Republic,” but can step aside from his library 
and engage directly in building up his own. 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HE conservative, who still thinks Solomon the 

embodiment of all human wisdom in educa- 
tion, might find much to say for his own side. The 
Englishman, with his traditions of Eton and Rugby 
fresh npon him, might urge that a good, sound 
thrashing, properly applied, in time and place, 
though painful enough at the moment, and un- 
pleasant to look forward to, is, after. all, not so 
dreadful a matter, nor so shocking to all human 
sentiments and debasing to human character and 
tendency, as our perbaps slightly morbid modern 
philanthropy would have us believe. If given to 
deep reasoning, he might throw on the reformer 
the burden of stating the a priori principle by 
which a mere temporary and normal irritation of 
the cuticle, imposed‘in the interests, and with all 
the sanctions, of offended order, should have such 
a crushing and deleterious effect, as sometimes 
maintained, on youthful temperaments which 
laugh at far severer physical sufferings otherwise 
incurred. In regard to the charge of debasement, 
the practical instructor, with his diminished faith 
in the much-poetized freshness, frankness, and in- 
genuousness of youth—as seen in schools—might 
be excused for a mild bewilderment at the thought 
that so simple a thing as a switching could debase 
the hardened specimen of vulgarity, brutality, 
and meanness, which pass, alas! not so very un- 
frequently, under his hands. Disagreeable as it 
may be, truth compels the admission that in any 
average American school, to-day, the bully, the 
liar, and the sneak are not by any means such rare 
birds as fond patents and rose-water school com- 
mittees would hive us believe ; and for the bully, 





the liar, and the sneak, a good caning, we might 





think, could hardly be very degrading, while it 
might turn out salutawy. Such, at least, has been 
the opinion of many wise, large-hearted, and 
liberal men, Dr. Arnold among the number, who 
stoutly maintained their opinion in theory, and 
gave it most successful illustration in practice. 


But perhaps we should do fuller justice to our 
own position by stating frankly that we have no in- 
tention of seriously taking up the defense of eor- 
poral punishment in the abstract, or even in the 
concrete. We have scant faith in its virtue as a 
reformatery measure, and not, perhaps, the very 
highest even in its efliciency asa mere physical 
and temporary restraint, though on this last we 


should rest its main defense, if inclined to take. 


up the cudgels in its favor. Thatit has on some 
temperaments an exasperating and injurious in- 
fluence, is more than probable; and no man fit to 
be a teacher will claim that it is agreeable, or any- 
thing but repulsive, to the instructor on whom its 
infliction devolves. 

Wliat we would say for it is, that as schools, or, 
what is infinitely more important, families and 
society, are now constituted, it seems to us a nec- 
essary evil—a distasteful, but, after all, moderately 
efficient means to the end the teacher must have 
in view.. This end clearly is the eonservation of 
such authority and discipline as shall leave his 
time, thought, and energy, in the main, free for 
the chief business of the occasion—the instruction 
of those who wish instruction. Those who do not 
wish it, must evidently meet, the speediest sup- 
pression and repression ; as their distaste for study 
and order is never simply passive, but always 
takes the form of interference, good-natured or 
otherwise, with the study and order of others. 
And with this comes still another evil—the spirit 
of resistance and insolence. In the small com- 
munity of the school room, as in the broader one 
outdoors, the same principle holds good ; violation 
of the law brings after it, “as the night the day,” 
the spirit of hatred toward the law, and of suspi- 
cion, rancor, and defiance toward its ministers. 

The teacher’s work is a stern, practical job, very 
plainly and squarely eut out for him, but far from 
simple in its elements, or easy of execution. It is 
to teach all the teachable, and to restrain all the 
unteachable, transferring in the meantime such 
recraits from the second class to the first, as For- 
tune or Providence may grant. It cannot be too 
sfrongly urged that a school is not a reformatory 
institution, for on this point there seems to be some 
want of clearness in the public mind. Its business 
is primarily to instruct, in intellectual regards; 
secondarily only, to modify and temper the morals 
or the manners of its pupils, in accordance with 
that deeper and steadier influence which may be 
presumed to prevail at home. The latter office of 
the instructor must in the nature of things be 
subordinate to the former ; he hag a certain job, or 
stent, of intellectual production set before him, 
which he must do or perish. He cannot devote to 
softening the hearts, polishing the manners, and 
elevating the morals of a dozen irreclaimable 
lonts, the time, care, and fresh energy which he 
fairly owes to the instruction of one or two score 
of more or less good fellows. The thoroughly 
careful and philosophical treatment of the mawvais 
sujets, he sees clearly would simply absorb: all 
his foreelof heart, nerves, and brain. His business 
is literature, not reformation; and he knows that 
a consistent and conscientious devotion to the 
latter would, in great measure, preclude the for- 
mer. Yet discipline, in some form, must be pre- 
served. Without it, his dozen louts would disturb, 
if they did not corrupt, two or three times their 
number of decent fellows; for in schools, influ- 


ences have a fatal knack of working from below 


up. Repression, then, is,in most instances, the 
best he can aspire to; and to this end a ready, 
compact, and,—all vituperation to the contrary 
notwithstanding,—moderately efficient method, is 
the rod. 

But why the rod, we shall be asked, rather than 
the much-lauded moral suasion? Simply because 
a considerable proportion of the lads in any aver- 
age public school—or private school either for 
that matter—know no argument more final in 
their home discipline than physical foree, Moral 
arguments, appeals to their finer sentiments, to 
sense of truth, honor, justice, are weak or inoper- 
ative. Another, and even more considerable, per- 
eentage have at home no discipline at ull, but are 
used to hoodwink, cajole, tease, weary, or bully 
their parents into any indulgence their youthful 
and ungoverned whimsies may affect. To such 
spoiled youth, the first realizing taste of law, the 
first enlightening glimpse into the stern realities 
an@ sad, unswerving necessities of life and 
nature, not unfrequently comes with their first 


caring. 

That both classes, those used to rough discipline 
athome and those used to none, might be more judi- 
ciously and effectively treated with the gentler and 
more persuasive appeals to honor, conscience, feel- 
ing, and manly ideal, admits no moment's question, 
only such areformatory change as this pre-supposes 





in the subjects of the treatment is necessarily long, 
wearisome, and uncertain. The humanizing 
process involved is one which can only rightly be 
done at home; it must be done at home; it can- 
not fairly be expected from the instructor; and, 
fimally, admitting that the instructor had the 
ability to do what only a parent can do, he has 
not, we repeat it, the energy, the free and unoccu- 
pied mind, or thegtime to devote to it. These, we 
have said before, are mortgaged beforehand to 
the literary instruction of the better pupils. His 
method of operation must be short, sharp, and 
decisive ; he cannot linger by the wayside. 

One point in the question should not be passed 
over—the subject of personal authority and dig- 
nity, and the respect to be exacted from the pupil 
to the instructor. There are undoubtedly a few, 
a very few, men in the world whose personal mag- 
netism is such as to secure a sort of general awe 
and deference from almost all those with whom 
they come in contact. But it is by no means clear 
that these are always or generally the really most 
worthy or, in a fine sense, respectable of the com- 
munivy. Still less is it elear in the case of in 
structors. A thoroughly learned, conscientious, 
and earnest teacher ought to secure the respect 
and deference of all his pupilg; and from all who 
possess native or cultivated good sense and good 
feeling he gets it, if not from the others. Respect 
implies two things, the object which can excite it, 
and the soul which can feel it. It is doing no es- 
sential injustice to our school-boys to assert that a 
sadly large proportion of them are but ill-provided 
in the latter regard. Disagreeable as the asser- 
tion may be to sentimental reasoners, an ex- 
perience of five years in the school which Thack- 
aray pronounced the best in America leads the 
writer to eonclude that there is always in an 
American school (public school at least) a fair 
standing percentage of lads who would not respect 
or obey the Archangel Michael, unless he brought 
his flaming sword along with him; whose selfish, 
sullen obstinacy and defiant brutality is proof 
against aught but the certainty that the first word 
or look ef rebellion will bring the instructor, an 
incarnate whirlwind, upon their backs. 

Our remarks have been crude, fragmentary. 
and incomplete. In view of our limited space, and 
the importance of the subject, they could hardly 
be otherwise. They will scandalize many, while 
we hope they may rouse others to discussion—real 
diseussion—not rose-water or vague generalities, 
but fair, square looking of facts in theface. If 
asked, finally, if there is no remedy for what we 
confess an evil, we should say, certainly. We 
should suggest, instead of the present democratic 
system of “ pigging together” all sorts of pupils, 
virtuous, industrious, well-mannered, and the 
contrary, one of selection, classification, and a 
liberal elimination. This system we hope to put 
forth on another occasion. 

Kar~ WaAGENLAUF. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FLIRTATION. 


$6 OOK there,” said Jim Fellows, throwing 
down a pair of Jonvin’s gloves. “There’s 
from the divine Alice.” 

“ A present ?” 

“ A philopena.” 

“Seems to me, Jim, you are pushing your for- 
tunes in that quarter ?” 

“Yes; having a gay time! Adoring at the shrine 
and all that,” said Jim. “The lovely Alice is like 
one of the Madonna pictures—to be knelt to, 
sworn to, vowed to—but I can’t be the possessor. 
In the meanwhile, let’s have as good a time as pos- 
sible. We have the very best mutual understand- 
ing. Iam her sworn knight, and wear her colors 
—behold !” 

And Jim opened his coat, and showed a pretty 
knet of carnation-eolored ribbon. 

“But, I thought, Jim, you talked the other night 
as if you could get any of them you wanted ?” 

“Who says [ couldn’t, man? Does not the im- 
mortal Shakespeare say, ‘She is a woman; there- 
fore to be won?’ You don’t go to doubting Shakes- 
peare at this time of day, I hope ?” 

“Well, then—” 

“ Well, then ; you see, Hal, we get wiser every 
day—that is, I do—and it begins to be borne in on 
my mind that these rich girls won’t pay, if you 
could get them. The game isn’t worth the can- 
dle.” 

“ But there is real thought and feeling and cul- 
tivation among them,” said I, taking up the gaunt- 
let with energy. 

“So there is real juice in hot-house grapes; but 
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if I should have a present of a hot-house to-mor- 
row, what should I have to run it with? These 
girls have the education of royal princesses, and 
all the habits and wants of them ; and what could 
a fellow do with them if he got them? We haven’t 
any Parliament to vote dowries to keep them up 
on. I declare, I wish you had heard those girls 
the other night go on about that engagement, and 
what they expected when their time comes. Do 
you know the steps of getting engaged ?” 

“I cannot say I have that happiness,” said I. 

“‘ Well, first, there’s the engagement-ring, not a 
sign of love, you understand, but a thing to be dis- 
cussed and compared with all the engagement- 
rings, past, present, and to come, with Tom’s ring, 
and Dick’s ring, and Harry’s ring. If you could 
have heard the girls tell over the prices of the 
different engagement-rings for the last six months, 
and bring up ,with Livingston’s, which, it seems, 
is a solitaire worth a thousand! Henceforth noth- 
ing less is to be thought of. Then the wedding 
present to your wife. Livingst&h gives $30,000 
worth of diamonds. Wedding fees, wedding jour- 
ney to every expensive place that can be thought 
of, you ought to have a little fortune to begin 
with. The lovely creatures are perfectly rapacious 
in their demands-‘under these heads. I heard full 
lists of where they were going and what they 
wanted to have. Then comes a house, in a fash- 
ionable quarter, to the tune of fifty thousand dol- 
lars; then furniture, carriages, horses, opera-boxes. 
The short of the matter is, old Van Arsdel’s family 
are having a jolly time on the income of a mil- 
lion. There are six of them, and every one wants 
to set up in life onthe same income. So, you see, 
the sum is how to do divide a million so as to make 
six millions out of it. The way to do it is plain. 
Each son and daughter must marry a million, and 
get as much ‘of a man or woman with it as pleases 
heaven.” ° 

“ And suppose some of them should love some 
man, or woman, more than gold or silver, and 
choose love in place of money ?” said I. 

“Well,” said Jim, “ that’s quite supposable ; any 
of these girls is capable of it. But after all, it 
would be rough on a poor girl to take her at her 
word. What do they know about it? The only 
domestic qualification the most practical of them 
ever think of attaining, is how to make sponge- 
cake. I believe, when they are thinking of get- 
ting married, they generally make a little sponge- 
cake, and mix a salad dressing, that fits them for 
the solemn and awful position of wife and mother, 
which you hear so much about. Now, the queenly 
Alice is a splendid girl, and can talk French and 
German and Italian ; but her knowledge of natu- 
ral history is limited. I imagine she thinks gloves 
grow in packs on the trees, and artificial flowers 
are raised from seed, and dresses develop by uni- 
form laws of nature at the rate of three or four a 
month. If you could get the darling to fly to your 
arms, and the old gentleman should come ’round, 
and give her what he could afford, how could you 
console her when she finds out the price of gloves 
and gaiter-boots, and all the ordinary eomforts ? 
I’m afraid the dear child will be ready to mur- 
der you for helping her to her own way. So you 
see, Jim doesn’t invest in engagement-rings this 
year.” 

Thereupon I sung: 

** A sly old fox one day did spy 
A bunch of grapes that hung so high,” &c. 

“Sing away, my good fellow,” said Jim. “May- 
be Lam the fox; but I’m a fox that has cut his 
eye-teeth. I’m too cute to put my neck in that 
noose, you see. No, sir; you can mention to Queen 
Victoria that if she wants Jim Fellows to marry 
one of her daughters, why Parliament has got to 
come down handsomely with dowry to keep her 
on. They are worth keeping, these splendid cre- 
ations of nature and art; but it takes as much as 
to run a first-class steamer. They go exactly in 
the line of fine pictures and statuary, and all that. 
They may be adorable and inspiring, and exalting 
and refining and purifying, the very poetry of ex- 
istence, the altogether lovely ; but, after all, it is 
only the rich that can afford to keep them, A wife 
costs more in our day than a carriage or a con- 
science, and both those are luxuries too expensive 
for Jim.” 

“Jim! Jim!! Jim!!!’ I exclaimed, in tones of 
expostulation; but the impracticable Jim cut a 
pirouette, and sung, 

*’ My old massa told me so, 

Best looking nigger in the country, O! 

I looked in the glass and I found it so—o—o—O—0,” 

The crescendo here made the papers flutter, and 
created a lively breeze in the apartment. 

“ And now, farewell, divinest Alice, Jim must 
go to work. Let’s see. Oh! I’ve promised a rip 
staving skinner on Tom Brown in that Custom 
House affair.” 

“ What is that business ? What has Brown done? 
if all is true that is alleged he ought to be turned 

out of decent society.” 

“Oh pshaw! you don’t understand ; its nothing 
but a dust we’re kicking up because its a dry time. 
Brown’s a good fellow enough, I dare say, but you 
know we want to sell our’papers and these folks 
want hot hash with their breakfast every morn- 
ing, and somebody has got to be served up. You 
aee the Seven Stars started this story, and sold 
immensely, and we come in on the wave; the 
word to our paper is ‘ pitch in’ and so I’m pitching 
in.” 

“ But, Jim, is it the fair thing to do when you 
don’t know the truth of the story ?” 
“The truth! well, my dear fellow, who knows or 


cares anything about truth in our days? We want 
to sell our papers.” 

“And to sell your papers you will sell your 
honor as a man and a gentleman.” 

“Oh! bother, Hal, with your preaching.” 

“ But, Jim, you ought to examine both sides and 
know the truth.” 

“T do examine; generally write on both sides 
when these rows come on. I’m going to defend 
Brown in the Forwm; you see they sent round 
yesterday for an article, so you see Jim makes his 
little peculium both ways.” 

“ Jim, is that the square thing ?” 

“Why not? It would puzzle the Devil himself to 
make out what the truth is in one of our real double 
and twisted New York newspaper rows. I don’t 
pretend to do it, but I'll show up either side or 
both sides if I’m paid for it. We young men must 
live! If the public must have spicery we must get 
{t up for them. We only serve out what they 
order. I tell you, now, what this great American 
people wants is a semi-oocasional row about some- 
thing, no matter what; a murder, or a revival, or 
a great preacher, or the Black Crook ; the Lord or 
the Devil, anything to make matters lively, and 
break up the confounded dull times round in the 
country.” 

“And so you get up little personal legends, 
myths, about this or that man ?” 

“Exactly, that’s what public men are good for. 
They are our drums and tamborines ; we beat on 
’em to amuse the people and make a variety; 
nobody cares for anything more than a day ; ‘they 
forget it to-morrow, and something else turns up.” 

“And you think it right,” said I, “to use up 
character just as you do boot-blacking to make 
your boots shine? How would you like to be 
treated so yourself ?” 

“ Shouldn’t mind it a bit—Bless your buttons—it 
don’t hurt anybody. Nobody thinks the worse of 
them. Why, you could prove conclusively that 
any of our public men break the whole ten com- 
mandments at a smash—break ’em for breakfast, 
dinner and supper, and it wouldn’t hurt ’em. Peo- 
ple only oh and ah and roll up their eyes and say 
“Terrible!” and go out and meet him, and it’s 
“My dear fellow how are you? why haven’t you 
been round to our house lately?” By and by they 
say, “ Look here, we're tired of this about Brown, 
give us more variety.” Then Jonesturns up and 
oft go the whole pack after Jones. That keeps 
matters lively, you see.” 

I laughed and Jim was. perfectly satisfied. All 
that he ever wanted in an argument was to 
raise a laugh, and he was triumphant, and went 
scratching on with his work with untiring indus- 
try. He always left me with an uneasy feeling, 
that by laughing and letting him alone I was but 
half doing my duty, and yet it seemed about as 
feasible to present moral considerations to a 
bob-o-link. 

“There,” he said, after half an hour of scrib- 
bling, “ there’s so much for old Mam.” 

“ Who's old ‘Mam’ ?” 

“ Haven’t heard! why, your mistress and mine, 
the old Mammon of unrighteousness ; she is mis- 
tress of all things here below. You can’t even 
carry on religion in this world but through her. 
You must court old Mam, or your churches, and 
your missions, and all the rest go under, and Jim 
works hard for her, and she owes him a living.” 

“There have been men im our day who pre- 
vailed in spite of her.” 

“Who, for example ?” 

“ Garrison.” 

“Well, he’s top of the heap now, sure enough, 
but I tell you that was a longinvestment. Jim has 
to run on ready cash‘and sell what’sasked for now. 
Istand at my counter, ‘Walk up, gentlemen, what'll 
you take ; orders taken and executed with prompt- 
ness and despatch. Religion? yes sir. Here’s the 
account of the work of Divine grace in Skowhe- 
gan ; fifty awakened and thirty-nine indulging in 
hope. Here’s criticism on Boanerges’ orthodoxy, 
showing how he departs from the great vital doc- 
trines of grace, giving up Hell and all the other 
consolations of our holy religion. We'll serve 
you out orthodoxy red hot. Anything in this 
line? Here’s the latest about sweet little Dame 
Aux Camelias, and lovely little Kitty Blondine. 

‘Oh! Kitty is my darling, my darling, my darling, etc.’ 
And here’s the reformatory, red hot, hit or miss, 
here’s for the niggers and the paddies and the 
women and all the enslaved classes. Jim will go 
it for any of them only give him his price.’ I think 
of getting up a show bill with list of prices affixed. 
Jim will run anybody up or run anybody down to 
order.” 

I put my hand over his mouth. ‘Come, you born 
magpie,” said I, “ you shan’t make yourself out so 
much worse than you are.” 


[Eva Van Arsdel to Isabel Convers.] 


My Dear Belle:—I told you I would write the 
end of my little adventure, and whether the 
“hermit” comes or not. Yes, my dear, sure 
enough, he did come, and mamma and we all like 
him immensely; he had really quite a success 
among us. Even Ida, who never receives calls, 
was gracious and allowed him to come into her 
sanctum because he is a champion of the modern 
idea about women. Have you seen an articlegin 
the “ Milky Way” on the “ Women of our Times,” 
taking the modern radical ground? Well, it was 
by him; it suited Ida to a hair, but some little 
things in it vexed me because there was a phrase 
or two about the “ fashionable butterflies,” and all 


| that ; that comes a great deal too near the truth to 


be altogether agreeable. I don’t care when Ida 








says such things, because she’s another woman, 
and between ourselves we know there is a deal of 
nonsense current among us, and if we have a 
mind to talk about it dmong ourselves, why its 
like abusing one’s own relations in the bosom of 
the family, one of the sweetest domestic privi- 
leges, you know; but, when {lordly man begins 
to come to judgment and call over the roll of 
our sins, I am inclined to tell him to look at home, 
and to say, “Pray, what do you know about us sir?” 
I stand up for my sex, right or wrong ; so you see 
we had a spicy little controversy, and I made the 
hermit open his eyes, (and befween us he has 
handsome eyes to open). He looked innocently 
astonished at first to be taken up so briskly, and 
called to account for his sayings. You see the way 
these men have of going on and talking without 
book about us quite blinds them ; they can set us 
down conclusively in the abstract when they don’t 
see us or hear us, but when a real live girl meets 
them and asks an account of their sayings they 
begin to be puzzled. However, I must say my 
lord cam talk when he fairly is put up to it. He 
is a true, serious, earnest-hearted man, and does 
talk beautifully, and his eyes speak when he is 
silent. The forepart of the evening, you see we 
were in a state of most charming agreement, he 
was in our little “Italy,” and we had the nicest 
of times going over all the pictures and portfolios 
and the dear old Italian life ; it seems as if we had 
both of us seen, and thought of, and liked the 
same things—it was really curious! . 

Well, like enough, that’s all there is to it. Ten to 
one he never will call again. Mamma invited him 
to be here every Wednesday, quite urged it upon 
him, but he said his time was so filled up with 
work. There you see is where men have the ad- 
vantage of girls! They have something definite 
to fill up their time, thought and hearts ; we noth- 
ing, so we think of them from sheer idleness, and 
they forget us through press of business. Ten to 
one he never calls here again. Why should he? 
I shouldn’t think he would. J wouldn’t if I were 
he. He isn’t a dancing man, nor an idler, but one 
that takes life earnestly, and after all I dare say 
he thinks us-fashionable girls a sad set. But I’m 
sure he must admire Ida; and she was wonder- 
fully gracious for her, and gave him the entrée of 
her sanctum, where there never are any but ra- 
tional sayings and doings. 

Well, we shall see. 

I am provoked with what you tell me about the 
reports of my engagement to Mr. Sydney, and I 
tell you now once again “No, no.” I told you in my 
last that I was not engaged, and I now tell you 
what is more that I never can, shall or will be en- 
gaged to him ; my mind is made up, but how to get 
out of the net that is closing round me I don’t 
see. I think all these things are “ perplexing and 
disagreeable.” Ifa girl wants to do the rar thing 
it is hard to know how. First you refuse out- 
right, and then my lord comes as a friend. Will 
you only allow him the liberty to try and alter 
your feelings, and all that? You shall not be 
forced ; he only wants you to get more acquainted, 
and the result is you go on getting webbed and 
meshed in day after day more and more. You 
can’t refuse flowers and attentions offered by a 
friend; if you take them you may be quite sure 
they will be made to mean more. Mamma and 
Aunt Maria have a provoking way of talking 
about it constantly as a settled thing, and one 
can’t protest from morning till night, apropos to 
every word. At first they urged me to receive his 
attentions; now they are saying that I have ac- 
cepted so many I can’t honorably withdraw. And 
so he doesn’t really give me an opportunity to 
bring the matter to a crisis ; he has a silent taking- 
for-granted air, that is provoking. But the law 
that binds our sex is the law of all ghosts and 
spirits ; we can’t speak till we are spoken to; 
meanwhile reports spread, and people say hateful 
things as if you were trying and failing. How 
angry that makes me! One is almost tempted 
sometimes to accept just to show that one can; 
but seriously, dear Belle, this is wicked trifling. 
Marriage is an awful, a tremendous thing, and we 
of the church are without excuse if we go into it 
lightly or unadvisedly, and I never shall marry 
till I see the man that is my fate. I have what 
mamma calls domestic ideas, and I’m going to 
have them, and when I marry it shall be for the 
man alone,’ not a pieced up affair of carriages, 
horses, diamonds, opera boxes, cashmeres with a 
man, but a man for whom all the world were well 
lost; then I shall not be afraid of the church ser- 
vice whick now stands between me and Mr. Syd- 
ney. I cannot, I dare not lie to God and swear 
falsely at the altar, to gain the whole world. 


I wish you could hear our new rector. He is 
making a sensation among us. If the life he is 
calling on‘us all to live is the real and true one, 
we shall soon have to choose between what is 
called society and the church, for if being a 
church-woman means all he says, one cannot be 
in it without really making religion the life’s 
business—which,: you know, we none of us do or 
have. Poor man, when I see him tugging and 
straining to get our old, sleepy, rich families into 
heavenly ways, I think of Pegasys yoked to a 
stone cart. He is all life and energy and enthu- 
siasm, he breathes fire, and his wings are spread 
heavenward, but there’s the old dead, lumbering 
cart at his heels! Poor man!—and poor cart too— 
for I am in it with the rest of the lumber! 

We are in all the usual Spring agonies now 
about clothes. The house reverberates with the 
discussion of hats and bonnets, and feathers and 
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flowers, and overskirts and underskirts, and 
all the paraphernalia—and what an absurd com- 
bination it makes with fhe daily services in 
Lent. Absurd? No—dreadful! for at church we 
are reading of our Saviour’s poverty and fasting 
and agonies—what a contrast between his life and 
ours! Was it to make us such as we are that he 
thus lived and died? 

Cousin Sophia is happy in her duties in the sis- 
terhood. Her church life and daily life are all of 
a piece—one part is not a mockery of the other. 
There’s Ida too—out of the church, making no 
profession of churchly religion, but living wholly 
out of this bustling, worldly sphere, devoted to a 
noble life purpose—fitting herself to make new 
and better paths for women. Ida has none of 
these dress troubles; she has cut loose from all. 
Her simple black dress costs incredibly less than 
our outfit—it is all arranged with a purpose—yet 
she always has the air of a lady, and she has re- 
pose, which we never do. This matter of dress 
has a thouand jars and worries and vexations to a 
fastidious nature ; one wishes one were out of it. 

I have heard that nuns often say they are more 
blessed than ever they were in the world, and I 
can conceive why—it is a perfect and blissful rest 
from all that troubles ordinary women. In the 
first place, the marriage question. They know 
that they are not to be married, and it is a com- 
fort to have a definite settlement of that matter. 
Then all agitations and fluctuations about that 
are over. In the next place, the dress question. 
They have a dress provided, put it on, and wear 
it without thought or inquiry ; there is no room 
for thought, or use for inquiry. In the third place, 
the question of sphere and work is settled for 
them ; they kitow their duties exactly ; and if they 
don’t, there is a director to tell them; they have 
only to obey. This must be rest—blissful rest. 

I think of it sometimes, and wonder why it is 
that this dress question must smother us women 
and wear us out, and take our whole life and 
breath as it does! In our family it is perfectly 
fearful. If one had only one’s self to please, it 
is hard enough—what with one’s own fastidious 
taste, with dressmakers who never keep their 
word, and push you off at the last moment with 
abominable things; but when one has pleased 
one’s self, then comes mamma, and then all the 
girls, every one with an opinion ; and then when 
this gauntlet is run, comes Aunt Maria, more 
solemn and dictatorial than the whole—so that 
by the time anything gets really settled, one is 
so fatigued that life doesn’t seem really worth 
having. 

I told Mr. Henderson, in our little discussion 
last night, that I envied men because, they had a 
chance to live a real, grand, heroic life, while we 
were smothered under trifles and common-places, 
and he said, in reply, that the men had no more 
chances in this way than we; that theirs was a 
life of drudgeries and detail; and that the only 
way for man or woman was to animate ordinary 
duties by a heroic spirit. He said that woman’s 
speciality was to idealize life by shedding a noble 
spirit upon its ordinary trifles. I don’t think he 
is altogether right. I still think the ogportuni- 
ties for a noble life are ten to one in the hands 
of men; but still there is a great deal in what 
he says. He spoke beautifully of the noble spirit 
shown by some women in domestic life. I thought 
perhaps it was his mother he was thinking of. 
He must have known some noble woman, for his 
eye kindled when he spoke about it. 

How I have run on--and what a medley this let- 
ter is. I dare not look it over, for I should be 
sure to toss it into the fire. Write to me soon, 
dearest Bella, and tell me what you think of mat- 
ters so far. Your ever loving Eva. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Frrpay Evenrna, April 21, 1871. 
T THOUGHT I would say a few words this 
evening, in answer to several questions that 
have been propounded to me on the subject of The 
Lord’s Supper; or, The Communion of the Last 
Supper. 

You will remember that this very simple and 
tender service took place on the night of the be- 
trayal of our Lord. It was almost the last free act 
of his life. He was en the very edge of the cloud 
whose bolts were about to descend upon his head. 
The disciples had. made preparation, you will recol- 
lect, being sent by the Master, to celebrate the 
Passover—perhaps the most conspicuous and im- 
portant of the three great festivals which the Jews 
were accustomed to celebrate every year, marking 
their great national release from bondage. And we 
have a very accurate account, derived from au- 
thentic Jewish writings, of the whole modein which 
the passover was accustomed to be celebrated. The 
Paschal Supper, the mode of its preparation, ad- 
ministration and participation, was all very mi- 
nutely put down in the Jewish books, so that we are 
not left without a knowledge of the particulars of 
that gathering when Jesus and his disciples sat eat- 
ing the Paschal Supper. 

They were all Jews in feeling as well as in nation- 
ality, Qur Master was accustomed to enter into all 
the proper acts of Jewish worship without question- 
ing. He worshiped according to the customs of his 
own people, in the synagogue, everywhere. And 
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he seemed to have a special fondness for this pass- 
over, to which he went up, several times, from 
Galilee. 

They were in the act of eating the passover—the 
unleavened bread, the bitter herbs, and the prepared 
lamb. Then, at the close of this Paschal service, 
the remains being there, the Saviour gave new sig- 
nificance to the bread. Handing a fragment to 
every one that was present, he said, 

** This is my body, which is broken for you.” 

They came into the meaning of it afterward. 

And then he took the cup, which had been used 
already in the Jewish passover of the Paschal Sup- 
per, and again gave it to them, as it were a fourth 
time, and said it was his blood shed for them. 

The most elaborate account is that which is given 
by the Apostle Paul in writing to the Corinthian 
Church. A few sentences of it I will read: 

‘“*T have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he 
he was betrayed, took bread: and when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body, which is 
broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood: this do 
ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 


This is the whole narrative of the Apostle as re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus by him. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that our Master 
did not institute this service—the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper—as a specialty by itself, but that 
he grafted it upon a service that pre-existed. It is 
in evidence that the early Christians, long before 
they were formed into any methodical and really 
organized church, were accustomed to repeat this 
observance every night. It was originally an even- 
ing service; and the earliest Christian families were 
accustomed to conclude their evening meal in this 
way: after they had supped, bread was broken, and 
each took a morsel, And then the wine cup was 
passed, and they drank of that, at the same time, 
reminding each other of the Lord Jesus. 

This very same mode of celebration continued, 
although not as often as every day. It seems after- 
ward to have become a weekly service—and doubt- 
less for this reason: that the brethren of a neigh- 
borhood gathered together on one day for religious 
enjoyment and instruction, and closed that public 
service with this simple admininistration of the 
Lord’s Supper. There was no command that it 
should be observed every day. There was no com- 
mand that it should be observed every week. There 
was no command that it should be observed atall. It 
carries withit, evidently, the air of expectancy on the 
part of the Saviour, that his disciples would main- 
tain some such observance; but how, or under what 
circumstance, was notdetermined by the Master, and 
certainly it was not determined in the first years of 
the existence of the Church. And it was celebrated 
more or less frequently just acording to circum- 
stances. It was probably more than two hundred 
years before it began to be a sacrament, or a cere- 
mony by which men were supposed to swear them- 
selves into the service of another. It was full three 
or four hundred years before it ever began to be 
called an awful service, a solemn service, a service 
peculiarly filled with awe. In the beginning it was 
an affectionate service; and in all the earlier days 
of its celebration subsequent to Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, that event seems to have thrown such a joy 
over the minds of his disciples, that even the mem- 
ory of his death was full of exhilaration and joy- 
fulness. They believed that death was not able to 
hold him, but that he lived again; and when they 
participated in these memorials of his death for 
them, it was, in the earlier historic periods, unques- 
tionably a service of great joyfulness and cheer- 
fulness. They congratulated each other, and often 
exchanged the holy kiss in their assemblies. 

Afterward it became corrupted. It became a 
sacrament. Men began to surround it with various 
ceremonies. And then they began to teach that it 
was a special channel through which otherwise in- 
communicable blessings were sentdown. And then 
it began to be divided, and the laity were not per- 
mitted to have anything but the bread—not the cup 
at all. Then it began to be taught that the Lord’s 
body and blood were absolutely in the bread and 
wine; and that they who participated in the bread 
took, actually, the Lord Jesus Christ physically, and 
the whole of him—each one the whole, and other 
such monstrous teachings. 

In the beginning, then, it was simply a service of 
love, and a memorial service at that. 


Now, the question arises, What was the precise 
meaning which our Master artached to it? How 
can we ascertain? There is no explanation ex- 
cept this: Do it in remembrance of me. With this 
single exception there is no clue. But that is 

“enough, when you take it in connection with 
Christ’s peculiar relation to his doctrine and teach- 
ing. Fot he is distinguished from all other teachers 
in the world—from founders of religions and philo- 
sophical systems—in this: that he made his own 
proper person a part of that which was to be be- 
lieved. He was himself the chief dogma of the sys- 
tem and of the religion which he taught. He con- 
nected himself with the universe personally, so that 
you shall find him saying, throughout his writings, 
** Tam the way ;”’ “ J am the life;’’ “he that cometh 
to me.” All the way through, you shall find, from 
the beginning of his ministry to the end of it, and 
more and more, an extraordinary prominence given 
by him to his own personality. It was transcend- 
ently natural if he was divine, and it would have 
been transcendently monstrous if he had been 
simply and only a man, for him to stand and say that 
He was the door ; that He was the road ; that He was 
the light ; that He was the life. 

When he was about parting from his disciples, he 
wanted still to maintain a personal connection with 
those who had been grouped around about him as 
followers and disciples, who had received his 
personal instruction, and whose hearts and affec- 
tions had been growing sympathetically into his 
heart and affections. And he instituted this ob- 





servance for the sake of keeping up such a per- 
sonal union. The principle on which it was done 
is a very familiar one. You never look upon a gift 
from one that you love, ‘you never look upon a me- 
morial of friendship and love, though forty years 
have gone by, if you havesentiment, if you have deep 
affection, if you are a living person, with sensibility, 
without being touched in your memory, in your 
imagination, in your affections, and in your reason. 
But the sign, the token, the remembrance, does not 
itself do anything. And so the bread and the wine 
symbols. They stand between the soul of Christ’s 
disciple and Christ himself, and point the one up 
to the other, for the simple sake of keeping alive 
personal affection—a sense of personal love. The 
whole of Christianity may be said to be this love 
between the sinful soul and the ever blessed Saviour. 

“The love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and that 
he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them.” 

It is this yearning of Christ to be loved, to be re- 
membered in love, that was the occasion of his in- 
stituting this simple memorial service. That is what 
it meant; that is what it means. 

In the early church, the Lord’s'Supper was ad- 
ministered by every person himself. Persons sat 
about the table, and eaoh, himself, took the bread 
and wine; but when many families began to meet 
together, that became inconvenient. They could not 
all sit about atable. It was aservice in the congre- 
gation; and then it was more convenient that there 
should be officers appointed to pass the elements. 
This mode was adopted as being shorter and more 
facile. But the right to the Lord’s Supper is not 
conferred by the officers of the church, nor by the 
church itself, on anybody. The right to the Lord’s 
Supper belongs to every soul that loves the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is your ordinance. It is not mine 
to give to you. I have nothing to give. I am to be 
your servant in administering it. The church may 
facilitate the administration of it, and® make it an 
orderly service; but the church does not own the 
Lord’s Supper, and the church does not give any- 
body the right to it. You have a right to spread 
your table in your own house, as the primitive 
Christians did, and to break the bread in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The father of a family 
has a right to do it for his wife and for his children. 
And he has aright to take the cup and administer 
the wine to them. Under such circumstances it is 
the Lord’s Supper administered by your own self. 
You do not need ordination and permission to 
qualify you to administer it to yourselves or to 
others. The right is inberent in every one who is a 
true disciple of the Lord. 

The Roman Church once said that the Bible be- 
longed to the church, and it was administered by 
the priest; but the Protestants threw off that 
shackle, anc: said that the Bible was everybody’s. 
And now each man owns his own Bible. And it is 
just the same with ordinances as it is with the 
Bible. There was no church to give them to men; 
and when the Lord Jesus Christ instituted them, 
they were given to his followers and to every indi- 
vidual among them. 

Now, there are a great many who ask, ‘** What is 
the preparation which one should have in part 
ing of the Lord’s Supper?’ Well, suppose your 
mother died on the 10th of May. She was a blessed 
woman. All the children in the family feel that 
the chiefest blessing of their life is that that they 
had such a mother. And so they agree that 
every 10th of May they will keep that anniver- 
sary, and that they will come together. And sup- 
pose that one of the younger ones should say to the 
older ones, ‘*‘ What is the special preparation that I 
require in order to be present on the 10th of May ?” 
What would you say was the preparation that a 
child required in order to go and talk about its 
revered mother, and hear what was said about her 
by its brothers and sisters, and to fill itself with 
associations and reminiscences of her? Is it not 
enough that it simply wants to, and has a heart 
alive to it? 

Now, what is the preparation that a man wants 
for partaking of the Lord's Supper? It is this: 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is something to him; 
that there is something in him that wants to re- 
member Christ; that there is something in his 
heart that longs to accept the Saviour, and to 
say, ‘I do love thee yet, and I will love thee.” 
It is very simple. Do you love Christ? Is 
there anything in the Saviour that you love ? 
Do you desire to follow him—that is, to keep 
his commandments; to live in his spirit; to do 
the things which he wishes you to do, and to 
avoid the things which he wishes you toavoid? Do 
you desire to be a friend of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to go with other friends, and to say to him, in 
common, ‘‘ We are followers; we are friends; we 
are lovers.” That is the preparation, and the only 
preparation, that you need. 


But the apostle says something about eating and 
drinking unworthily. I will read it; for it isa 
stumbling-block to some: 

“Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of thatcup. For he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 

What then, is eating and drinking unworthily ? 
Doing it in insincerity would be. The Lord’s Table is 
absolutely nothing to you unless you are sincere; 
unless you have a vital feeling of love to Christ; 
unless there is something in you that absolutely 
craves him. If you take the bread and wine not 
knowing why you doit, but because other folks do; 
if you take it unmeaningly or superstitiously, then 
you eat and drink unworthily. It is a love-ser- 
vice. All the preparation for it is love—the least 
degree of love, or the highest rapture of love, or 
some intermediate state between these two ex- 
tremes. And he who is conscious that he is draw- 
ing toward Christ, and that he has “turned away 
from that which is sinful, is prepared to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. Butif you come without any 
thought, without any feeling, without any care, 





ineincerely, then you come unworthily. 





Well, what is being guilty of the body and blood 
of Christ? I understand that to mean simply this: 
that you have taken the most sacred associations 
possible—namely, those of the body and blood of the 
Lord—toward which to exhibit your insineerity, 
your culpable unfaith, your indifference. 

If a child should sit down on his mother’s grave- 
stone and play cards, people would be shocked. 
Looking at it in its last analysis, the mother is not 
there. There is nothing but her dust there; and one 
might say, ‘‘There is no harm in playing cards on a 
grave. If playing cards is right, you might as well 
play there as anywhere else.” Would you think 
so? Would any person in the world of any sensi- 
bility think so? And if you come from any other 
reason than that of loving remembrance and strong 
desire, if you come carelessly, you take the 
occasion of those sacred symbols which repre- 
sent a Saviour palpitating in death, who, for the 
sake of love would suffer and die, but would not 
yield his purpose; you take that scene which is 
most transcendent in history, and which is most 
pertinent to you—you take these as the subject of 
carelessness, of insincerity, or even of hypocrisy. 

What is the meaning, then, of eating and drink- 
ing damnation? Well, just take another word and 
put it in the place of damnation. The peculiar 
shock which that word gives arises from the fact 
that it has become technical. It has come to signify, 
usually, the damnation of hell; but at firstit merely 
signified condemnation. Evidently that is the 
meaning of the original Greek word. You condemn 
yourself, in other words, in partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper insincerely. It does not signify that a man 
will s © to hell on that account specially. The ex- 
ces ve ‘ear, the apprehension which many feel that 
everything is put at risk and peril, if a person goes 
to the Lord’s Supper unworthily, is not warranted 
by the meaning which it was intended to convey by 
this term damnation. People say, “Suppose I am 
not a Christian; suppose I am mistaken in my faith; 
suppose it turns out, afterward, that Iam standing 
on the wrong ground, and that yet I have partaken 
of the Lord’s Supper, will it not be true that I have 
eaten and drunk damnation? Will not my fate be 
sealed? Will I not be damned forever?’ It does 
not ‘mean that at all. It is simply a guard or cau- 
tion lest dny one should take this solemn memorial 
service heedlessly, triflingly, with levity. That this 
is the meaning of the declaration J think you will 
see from the circumstances which introduced it. 
The Apostle says, 

“When ye come together therefore into one place, this 
isnot to eat the Lords Supper. For in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper; and oneis hungry, and 
another is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in? or despise ye the Church of God, and shame 
them that have not? What shall I sa:r toyonu? Shalll 
praise you in this? I praise you not.” 

The Lord’s table was spread from house to house ; 
and men were accustomed to eat their meals before 
partaking of the Communion Suppor. [t seems that 
those who were better circumstanced brought their 
provision, and ate their food greedily, and drank 
joyfully of their wine. And this joyful service was 
perverted. It was originally a holy festivity, but it 
became arevelry. But the Apostle rebuked them, 
and said, ‘‘ If you turn this sacred service into a de- 
bauch, you will bring condemnation on yourselves. 
Examine yourselves, and let every man give heed 
to this, For he that eateth unworthily eateth dam- 
nation [condemnation] to himself.” 

Mr. —— asked, “If you were talking with persons who, 
having forsaken their sins, and having turned their faces 
Zionward, and looking to Christ, and calling him their Sa- 
viour, yet were holding back from the Communion with 
the feeling that they were not good enough to sit at the 
Lord’s table, what would you say to them?” 

Well, [should admit the fact. I should admit it, 
not only in regard to them, but in regard to every- 
body else. Ifthe condition of coming to the Lord’s 
table is being good enough, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term, I do not know who would come, 
or who could come. We come to him on the 
ground that he is the Physician of the soul. Sin 
is the sickness. And the preparation which we re- 
quire is not goodness, but the desire and the pur- 
pose of being good. We come to Christ to get the 
power of goodness. We come to him as a sick man 
goes to his physician to avail himself of his skill, 
and to procure his medicine, that he may get well. 
Our character may be spotted, our life may be im- 
perfect; we may sin from day to day; and we go 
to the Lord Jesus Christ because we need so much 
from him. It would be impertinence indeed in any 
one to go to Christ and say, ‘Here, Lord, I have 
come perfected. I feel at last that I have got to 
that state of goodness in which I am fit company for 
thee.”” Such a person would be ejected from hea- 
ven. He could not stand up for a moment before 
the throne of God. We come to Christ on account 
of our weakness, our littleness, our sinfulness. We 
come to him as beneficiaries. He is our benefactor. 
In one sense, therefore, no man is good enough 
to come to Christ; but in another sense every sincere 
heart who desires to leave his sins and to walk in 
the way of righteousness, has the preparation which 
is required for coming to Christ. 


Mr. —— inquired if a simple desire to leave off sin, and to 
love Christ, was the only prerequisite for taking the Lord’s 
Supper. Was not conversion, or what is termed regene- 
ration, necessary ? 

A desire which is a choice may be sufficient. A 
man may desire a thing, and not chooseit. Very 
many men desire wealth, but they do not choose it. 
There is many a man whose habits are vicious, and 
who perhaps desires to reform, but who does not 
break off from his sins. He does not choose to re- 
form. Desire is a state which precedes and often 
Wads to choice. Where a person desires to leave off 
his sins, and determines to leave them off, and is 
leaving them off, and does leave them off ; where it 
is not a mere transient purpose; where the man 
says, ‘‘I propose, for life, to leave off this course; I 
am going to turn round and live a true life,”’ where 
the spirit of desire in the man has ripened into that, 
and is accompanied by the appropriate action, that 
is conversion. The person has yet to go through a 
long education in breaking off his easily besetting 





sins; his pride has to be drilled, and his selfishness 
has to be drilled, and many of his appetites have to 
be drilled and restrained. He has to set to work 
with a determination not to give up as long as he 
lives. The whole purpose of his life is to overcome 
sin by righteousness. And I say that as a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as a learner in the school of 
the Master, such a person, above all others, needs to 
come to the table of the Lord; for he gets his 
strength in personal communion with Christ. 

Mr. ——-: Do you think it makes any difference whether 
or not a man is baptised before he partakes of the Lord’s 
Supper? 

If he thinks so it does, and if he does not think so 
it does not. The whole matter of ordinances is an 
external matter. It is the spirit that quickens, that 
gives vitality to everything. Simply because it is 
the prejudice or the custom of the Church I would 
advise that persons, on giving evidence of true con- 
version, and uniting themselves with the Church. 
should be baptised; and I would say: There is no 
reason why you should not honor thatcustom. And 
yet I do not say that it is absolutely essential. For 
instance, if a person who had never been baptised 
happened to come here ata time when the Lord’s 
Supper was being administered, and his heart yearn- 
ed for that service, would I keep him away? No, 
notaminute. [ would say, Eat first, and be baptis- 
ed afterward. 

All these questions of ordinance received an im- 
portance in the Protestant Churches from the old 
Roman Church, which did not belong to themin the 
early history of Christianity. The Roman Church 
taught the world that the seven sacrament: were 
seven golden channels through which God’s grace 
came tomen. They taught the superstitious idea of 
the sanctity of ordinances. But there is no power 
in an ordinance except what you give toit. What 
baptism is to you is what springs out of your heart. 
What it does for you depends upon your own in- 
ward condition. It is a simple outward sign; and 
yet it is not to be despised, nor spoken against, un- 
less a man lifts it up as a standard and says that it 
has a vital sanctity in itself. Then I dash it down, 
and say that not an ordinance shall stand between 
me, as a free child, and my Lord and Master. An 
ordinance is a servant, and like other servants it 
must come and go at the bidding of him whom it 
serves. And yet, for the sake of the order of the 
Church I would say, Let there be a method, and let 
it be observed, unless conscience stands in the way. 
But if conscience does stand in the way let the ordi- 
nance taside. The spirit against the flesh, the 
inside aainst the outside, the world over. 
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BY SAMUEL WILKESCN. 
CHAPTER VIII.—(Concluded.) 


The Olympian cabbage which I tugged to get 
into my belief, and around which I walked with 
instruments of mensuration and queries of per- 
plexity, and a purpose to resort to a ladder—that 
cabbage did not weigh sixty-three pounds, I ask 
to be permitted to withdraw the statement, and 
to put on record the severe truth about that cab- 
bage. It weighed sixty-five pounds. I have 
trailed that cabbage. I have followed it to a buteh- 
er’s shop in Olympia. There it was a towering 
snow-clad peak of cabbage in the midst of twelve 
lower elevations of cabbage, whose average weight 
was forty pounds each. It is seldom that a writer 
can command the concurrent testimony of so au- 
gust an institution as the Supreme Court of the 
United States to sustain his statement of a fact 
that naturally strains the faith of men in a region 
so small in its processes: and so petty in its pro- 
ducts as that lying to the east of the Mississippi. 
But I have a Judge standing in his ermine among 
those cabbages, holding the scales of avoirdupois 
as well as of justice, who can, if he will, issue cer- 
tificates under the seal of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Washington, that 
that cabbage weighed sixty-five pounds. It is 
quite possible that Judge Kennedy may think that 
an extra judicial and not a dignified use to put the 
seal of his Court to. But he can truthfully issue 
the certificates if he will. 


CHAPTER IX, 
FAREWELL TO PUGET SOUND. 


S it ultramarine? A suspicion attaches to me 
that I am color-blind, and I will not baptize 
with any name the heavenly mid-ocean blue which 
colors this majestic water. But what an evidence 
it is of the profound depth of the entrance to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad’s harbor on the Pacific 
coast—to be appreciated when you hear deeply- 
laden elippers, that will not wait for the full of 
the tide, scratch gravel while threading the Sandy 
Hook entrance into New York bay. Blue in the 
Sound—deep sea-blue ; blue in the Straits—of the 
heavenly blue that fades away into the sublime 
arch of God’s roof. My ideal canoe heads for 
the grottoed rocks of Flattery. | must see a baby- 
seal before I go home, and the ways of the mothers 
of those little things, what time they come drip- 
ping out of the water—not to be spanked, bless 
their amphibious privileges—what time slumber 
presses upon their quite human lids, and what 
time they would go in the milky way ; and if they 
go there to the accompaniment of tuneful mur- 
murs of satisfaction, and in satiety find sleep 
which is tenderly sheltered and favored with a 
flipper for wantof anarm. And this canoe! If 
during my life-time there is in America a national 





* from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson during a 
ce Tey proposed route of the Northern Pa- 
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Museum of Art, a Puget Sound canoe shall go 
there. It is the model of the Clipper Ship. What- 
soever of grace, speed, or approximate harmony 
there is in the most famous vessel yet built by an 
American ship-wright, here is the ideal of each 
and all. But here is perfect harmony, and the 
outcome of highest mechanical science, which is 
faultless judgment. "Tis the handsomest thing 
that floats, yet the tools used in its construction 
were only a knife, a gimlet, a hatchet, and fires 
kindled to save the labor of digging out the wood. 
It floats like a feather, yet it goes twenty miles 
to sea, and is dashed right ona whale. A girl, 
with a paddle carved in alt-relief, can fly with it, 
yet at rest it has the prow and stern of the “ Shoot- 
ing Star” at her anchor. It makes not a ripple in 
front, so sharp is it. No dead water trails under 
its thin eounter. In lightness and gracefulness it 
is of paper. But it will last a century. 

The caverns and arches which chamber the 
cliffs at the extreme point of Cape Flattery per- 
mit the passage of canoes, and give quiet water 
when the sea breaks roughly and dangerously on 
the rocks outside, and make skulking places for 
Indians—covers to skulk in while hunting, as they 
were for centuries the ambush where painted foes 
silently waited in war-canoes to surprise and to 
massacre. Some of these caverns undermine the 
cliff toa great depth. Way in—way in where it 
is dark, and where the heaving of the great breath 
of the sea reverberates like the near-coming and 
far-going of artillery on the gallop—there is the 
milky way, but so watered with an oceanic dan- 
ger, that I reckon it wise to defer that study in 
natural history. For what if the lift of the sea in 
the recesses of this cavern should slam the student 
of the mammiferous and the maternal, canoe, 
torch, and all, against the rock roof! The flies we 
trapped at school by suddenly spanking them be- 
tween what was left of Deuteronomy and Leviti- 
cus, were generally flattened. Here they would 
get drowned in addition. But there is neither 
death nor peril in floating in this clipper-built 
cradle past the nests ef the violet-green cormor- 
ants, built all over the face of this precipitous 
gate-post of the entrance to Puget Sound—built 
wherever a pebble or little boulder has dropped 
out of its place im the vast cenglomerate buttress. 
°Tis an aviary—one of the Maker’s aviaries. The 
disturbed sea-fowl by thousands fly and circle and 
scream and intone, not one discord to me, but 
each and all tunefully or so touchingly as to 
vibrate a responsive chord. And straight across 
here for fourteen miles is a harbor entrance, on 
which never broke a “comber” or “ roller”—on 
which never mounted a breaker from shore to 
shore, threatening ,to overwhelm all vessels that 
wish to come in or want to get out, as is exasper- 
atingly and expensively the case at the mouth of 
the Columbia, at the vaunted Golden Gate of San 
Francisco, and at every other harbor on the Pacific 
coast—and this sometimes for weeks as well as 
for days. The entrance to Puget Sound was never 
obstructed by the sea for one minute. Way in- 
ward the ocean carries its level and its depth with- 
out a change of surface or of color. Look at this 
colossal gateway, with unmistakable and far- 
visible landmarks to guide mariners—an entrance 
fourteen miles wide without a sunken rock, reef, 
shoal, or bar—an entrance combining stupendous 
scenery with the certainty, safety, and celerity 
which Commerce loves ! 





Per contra; in the year 1841, the U. 8. ship-of- 
war Vincennes anchored off the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay; three ‘miles from land, in 6% 
fathoms of water. [Had the captain of a New 
Bedford whaler anchored there, he would have 
been laughed out of the service.] With the flood 
tide came a sea of breakers, which made the cable 
surge, and parted the ring stoppers. The officers 
measured the waves, and found them to be over 
thirty feet high and from 800 to 1,000 feet wide, 
and their velocity 18 miles an hour. This inter- 
lude of scientific fooling was put an end to by a 
breaker, which mounted the ship at the bow and 
broke aboard with full force. The cable surged 
again, the stoppers were carried away, the spar- 
deck was swept, the boats and booms were 
knocked adrift, the former were stove, the latter 
were violently thrown about, among other mis- 
chief smashing a marine and killing him. The 
full of the tide saved the ship from wreck. The 
entvance to San Francisco Harbor is only three 
quarters of a mile wide. It is aver a bar less than 
ten fathoms deep, The channel of the Golden 
Gate has a maximum depth of nearly fifty fathoms; 
but the bay within and the bar without are silted 
up to within less than ten fathoms of the surface. 
And this depth is undergoing constant reductions 
from the gold-washings upon every stream that 
empties into the Bay. 





Whales are taken off the Puget Sound entrance 
by the Indians in whaling canoes, and never a 
whale that is harpooned by them is lost by sink- 
ing. The barbs of the harpoons are of bone. The 
shafts are of wood and detach. But a lanyard 
lashed to the jaws of the barb is tied to a buoy 
made of the skin of the fur-seal turned inside out, 
sewed hermetically tight, and inflated with air. 
Enough harpoons thus buoyed are thrown into 
the whale to float him in spite of his efforts to 
sink, and his capture is certain. Off here on a 
bank (the ridge perhaps of some sub-Pacific moun- 
tain range) twenty-five miles out, isan immense 
halibut fishery unconscious of the coming North- 


ter, Provincetown and Truro fishermen. The 
Indians now take great quantities of these fish 
which are second in value and abundance only to 
the salmon in these amazingly stocked waters. 
These Indians have cod and halibut lines, equal 
to the best hempen, 150 feet long, manufactured 
by themselves out of the kelp that grows in the 
sea. The stalks of these wonderful plants are cut 
twelve fathoms under the surface. Can any Yan- 
kee guess how it is done? They are the Nan- 
tucket men of the Pacific ocean, these De Fuca 
Indians—skillful and daring fishermen and incom- 
parable boatmen. They fish for food and for oil. 
The deep-sea pursuit of the whale, and the bank 
fishing for halibut and cod, and the strait fishing 
for the salmon are warp or woof of all their life. 
They divide time by fish. 

December is the moon of the coming of the 
gray whale. 

January is the moon in which whales have their 
young. 

February is the moon when the weather begins 
to be mild, and the women may venture out in 
canoes after drift firewood without the men. 
March is the moon when the finback whales 
come—and so on, including a beautiful moon for 
the making of the beautiful canoes, and a com- 
moner moon for the catching of rockfish. A fish- 
ing calendar in good sooth, but poetical and logi- 
cal. Alas! a race is on the way here that will 
walk over and trample out calendar and the 
calendar-makers. With the arrival of the first 
construction train of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road—“ as I frequent remarked to Bill Nye”—the 
Gloucester men and the men of Marblehead and 
other New England mackerel and cod-fishing 
towns will colonize Puget Sound in force and 
organize the vexation of all these seas with sharp 
prowed schooners which will make two, three, and 
four voyages a year instead of one, and safely 
bring home their crews instead of burying them 
everywhere in shipwreck, and annually breaking 
the hearts of the women of an extended line of 
coast, and expanding half-orphanage into a social 
institution. Fhe Aleutian cod, mackerel and hali- 
but fishing is as safe as that of the St. George’s 
and Newfoundland banks is perilous—and the 
fish trains over the Northern Pacific road are in 
the brain of its President to be run daily on time 
in the ripeness of time. 





Lying on your back in this clipper-built cradle, 
rocked by the ultra-marine nurse, and breathing 
a pure and cool atmosphere that should ensure to 
man the longevity of 100 plus — there’s Mount 
Olympus 8,138 feet high. If you have the organi- 
zation at once of an artist and a poet you can 
gaze atits snows and its purple and greens till you 
become blind with longing and emotion. 


Twenty miles east of here on the south side of 
the Strait, the American side, bituminous coal 
outcrops. 
False Dungenness, there is the second outerop o: 
this fuel and commodity. This canoe floats over 
coal. The basin of Puget Sound is a coal basin. 


Is it queer that the ebb tide which goes by here 
is always stronger than the flood? It is so. In 
calm weather drift-wood invariably goes to sea. 
Find the explanation in the large quantity of 
water poured into the Sound from the many 
streams heading in the Cascade range. When 
these tributaries are at freshet fullness from rains 
or the melting of snows, this greater strength of 
the ebb is visibly increased. 


Fifteen miles out to sea, that way, nor’west- 
ward, is a bank with 18 fathoms onit. Cedfish 
are banked on that bank. Twenty-one miles out 
the bank is 17 fathoms, and twenty-nine miles out 
it is 36 fathoms deep. This broad plateau is paved 
with cod and halibut. I can most positively 
assure these admirable fishes that President John 
Gregory Smith will run his fish-trains over the 
North Pacific road upon schedule time that will 
precisely coincide with their sweetness and fresh- 
ness. N. B. Fifty pounds is a common weight for 
the Puget Sound codfish. 


This Indian lays down his paddle, with the myth- 
ological Thunderbird beautifully carved en its 
blade, and takes a bite of sustenance. A novelty 
under the sun—dried and smoked clams! TI fall 
backward in the bow of the canoe, struck from 
the shoulder with the force of a suggestion. In- 
terior Americans shall know clam-soup. The days 
of their ignorance of this royal comestible are 
numbered. [Memorandum: To ask John Gregory 
Smith whether Monday morning or Wednesday 
evening, will be the better for our weekly Clam 
Train over our North Pacific road.] The Indian 
took these dried and smoked clams from a peeled 
willow rod, on which they had been strung and 
cured. Clams for the world are in the low-water 
mud of Puget Sound. They are the “ quahogs” of 
the New England coves. 








Some one told me that this morning he could 
see to read a little after three o’clock, and that last 
night the radiations of twilight, timed by watch, 
did not cease till after nine. The Winter days 
here are correspondingly as short as those of Sup- 
mer are long. You can’t see your plow before 
seven in the morning, and if you want to get home 
before it is dark, you have got to quit the furrow 
before half-past four. An arrangement for slum- 
ber that will be entieing to that large class which 
does not bury in a napkin its single talent-for 





ern Pacific Railroad and its concomitant Glouces- 


Beyond that, and three miles from nt 


Public Opinion. 


DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 

i the best-managed penitentiaries knqwn, 

where the convict, during his detention is fur- 
nished with a trade, religious instruction, healthful 
and improving reading, what is done on his release 
to find him work and a place again in society? 
Absolutely nothing. Incredible as it may seem, 
Massachusetts is the only State which has established 
am agency for taking charge of discharged convicts. 
In only three other States—Pennsylvania, New York 
and California—is such aid systematically given by 
any outside body. The Prison Association—one of 
the noblest aids to humanity which Christianity 
ever inspired—takes charge in these States of the 
prisoner before his release, ascertains his necessities, 
the state of his clothing, his capabilities, etc., finds 
him work, or sends him home to his friends. In 
this State, the Association has provided permanent 








ing relapsed into crime. 


of life.’’ 


tation, and idleness, and crime. 


damning stigma of the prison is forevér upon bim 


the response is almost utter silence. 
ROMANISTS AND THE LAND GRANT. 
(From the Correspondence of the Examiner and Chronicle.] 


since the Romanists put in their claim. 


tax, granted on their application! 


ceived their full share. 


sleep again. 
TWO POINTS SETTLED. 
(From the American Churchman.) 





‘sleeping. 
[To be Continued:] 


places for 3,677 liberated prisoners, and has kept a 
helpful, watchful eye over their future career: only 
three per cent. of this number are reported as hav- 
“ Many have risen to high 
places as merchants and manufacturers, while the 
mass, with families about them, have been and are 
earning an honest livelihood in the humbler walks 
In Massachusetts the report is equally 
hopeful. The convicts, when discharged, are offered 
immediate employment, and thus saved from temp- 
A cabinet-maker 
in Boston, employing from forty te fifty discharged 
prisoners, declares that he has never found it neces- 
sary to dismiss one for bad conduct. But with this 
meager record the chance of help to the convict 
ceases. The man, whether a confirmed criminal, or 
one who has yielded to the swift, fierce temptation 
of a moment, or innocent (for juries are not infalli- 
ble), is snatched away from his home, his family is 
left helple&s, all the old associations of his life are 
snapped in an hour, and he goes down into a living 
grave for years—balf a lifetime, it'may be. Some 
softening thoughts must come to him, buried from 
the busy world in solitude and silence; some honest, 
clear-sighted looking in on himself—the strength 
and weakness within him; on the God above him 
and bis fellows—the reasons why they won the race 
while he miserably failed. When he comes out he 
fancies he will begin the world afresh. Give him an 
inch of standing-room, and he will work his way 
with clean hands. There is no knowing the height he 
may not reach. What comes of his plans? Christian 
saciety having wrecked the man’s former life—hav- 
ing kept him ‘apart for years for the nominal pur- 
pose of his reformation—throws him back suddenly 
into the highway as one would throw a withered 


weed. He is without work, without money; the’ misery. The radical mistake they make is, that 


3| they take no account of the infirmities of human 
the friends of his better days disown him; his very 


children, it may be, have grown out of remem- 
brance of him. Who is willing to employ a convict? 
His only chance is a return to vice; the only friendly 
hands stretched out to him are those that drag him 
gre The subject has:another aspect, which 
we commend to the pulpit and the press: that in a 
Christian country tens of thousands of men and 
women ask for the ehance to lead a better life, and 


¢. Sie all the present hue and ery con- 
/ cerning appropriations for sectarian objects. 
You know that Iam opposed to all such appropri- 
ations, but I would not ignore the actual facts. For 
forty years we have been doing this thing. So long 
as the bulk of the money went to Protestant institu- 
tions, there was no complaint. The cry has come up 
Why do 
they get so much? Because they have eAarge back 
claim, and are persistent in their application. Our 
Young Men’s Christian Association declined, with 
great eclat, some two years ago, a donation of $5,000, 
but it did not refund a similar sum accepted the 
year before, nor do its mavagers refuse the aid of 
the State in an exemption of its real estate from 
Letus have fair- 
ness and justice in this discussion; and remember 
that the Protestants set an example which the Ro- 
manists are only too glad to follow. A year ago 
there was a flerce talk over the distribution of what 
was termed the sectarian school fund. The Roman- 
ists had received three-fourths of the whole appro- 
priation. Why? Because the Protestant churches, 
with some exceptions, putin no claim. Had they 
done so, Mr. Jarvis would have seen that they re- 


Now, I would fight Popery always and everywhere, 
when it could be done with legitimate. and scrip- 
tural weapons. I would resist all illegal encroach- 
ments on Protestant rights in the Church and the 
State; but I would also cheerfully accord to my 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens the same rights 
that I claim for myself. I would aim to be just to 
them as well as to myself, and be careful lest I suf- 
fered my prejudices to warp my judgment, or fool- 
ish fears to rob me of my faith in the inherent 
power of the gospel which I profess; for unless the 
Protestant Churches are to be summarily stripped 
of their strength by some unseen or unhéard-of 
agency, there is no more probability of ours becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic nation, than there is that the 
negroes of the South will absorb the entire white 
population before the close of the present century. 
What we want to do is, I repeat, to go to work to 
save our own people. As one of your correspond- 
ents has suggested, this present ne<lect is the point 
of our peril. We havea sudden shiver every time 
a new Romish Church is dedicated. We break out 
in lamentations, and then fold our hands and go to 


CORRESPONDENT, from a Southern city, 
writes us about two observances “ lately in- 
troduced here,” on which he wants to have our! up 


“‘views.’’ Ong is “ bowing in the Gloria Patri,” the 
other is ‘‘ making an obeisance to the altar.”’ With 
regard to the first observance, we are entirely ig- 
norant about its origin or meaning. One would 
naturally suppose thatin ascribing glory to God,a 
man would hold himself up like a man, and do the 
act as if he were not ashamed of it. Why in that act 
of worship he should get his head out of sight, as if 
he were doing something disgraceful, we entirely 
fail to understand. Wesuspect the observance is 
introduced without much consideration, as if it 
were a pretty sort of thing to do. The known 
analogies of all Primitive and Catholic worship 
would lead a man to stand up at the Gloria Patri, 
if he had a leg to stand on, and to hold his head up, 
in saying or singing it asif he meant all men, angels, 
and devils to hear him. It is a creed as well as an 
ascription. In both characters it should be given 
with head erect, clear voice, and standing firmly on 
one’s feet. 
With regard to the second, the logical and eon- 
sistent reason of obeisances to the altar is that God 
is locally there under the species of bread and wine, 
or at least, is in the habit of being there present. In 
Romish churches, they believe they always have 
Him present on the altar, since they keep a con- 
secrated wafer, or wafers, ina box there. Accept- 
ing the Romish doctrine, He would still only be 
present locally on our altars during the Com- 
munion. A Romanist naturally, indeed inevitably, 
bows to his altar, or rather to his God upon it, in the 
shape of a bit of bread. Our people, if they believe 
as Romanists do, might bow to their altars for the 
same reason during Communion, but at other times 
they would do so, not because God was there at the 
time, but because He is there upon occasions. We 
take it, however, that a great many people practice 
this observance, as they do the other, without any 
other notion than that it is a pretty thing to do. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH REFORM—THE DIFFERENCE. 
(From the Bvangelist.] 
NDOUBTEDLY there is, both in England 
and France, at the bottom of society, a vast 
deal of misery caused by extreme poverty, by want 
of employment, or work at such low wages as keeps 
the poor just at the starving point. Who can read 
Hood’s Bridge of Sighs, or his Song of the Shirt, 
without feeling that there is something out of joint 
in a State where such haggard wretchedness, it may 
be gaunt famine, is found side by side with bloated 
wealth? The same thing exists in France, in Paris 
and Lyons, asin London and Manchester, and it is 
this one terrible fact which gives force to all revo- 
lutionary appeals. 
With sueh a mass of pauperism and discontent to 
work upon, come the socialists and communists, 
some of them no doubt sincere men, really believ- 
ing in the possibility of a new organization of society 
which shail eliminate these elements of want and 


nature, but imagine tha/ it is possible to realize the 
Utopia of which they dream; and that they expect 
to accomplish at once what can come at best but as 
the result of causes which have been kept at work 
for generations. Here is the difference between the 
French and the English, and the reason why the 
revolutions of the former are so short lived. The 
English people are slow to move. Changes in their 
political or social condition come as the result of a 
gradual change in the thinking of the people. Thus 
one reform after another is grafted on the habits of 
this hard-working and slow-moving, but patient 
and steadily progressive English race. Ip France, 
on the contrary, every political schemer thinks the 
result can be secured by a revolution. A paper con- 
stitution, already in his pocket, has but to be pro- 
claimed from the steps of the Hotel de Ville, and 
the political millennium is inaugurated. 
THE CURE SUGGESTED. 
(From the Southern Churchman.) 
HAT isto cure the divisions of Christen- 
dom? The Eastern Church is divided from 
the Western, with any number of sects within it. 
The Western, so far as it is Roman, proclaims that it 
alone is the Church, while there is error enough in 
it to sink allits members. Protestamt Churches in 
Burope are divided; but when we come to this 
country, the number of sects is fearful. Seven dif- 
ferent kinds of Methodists in one city! Eight dif- 
ferent kinds of Baptists in a small part of one 
State. Seven different kinds of Presbyterians in 
the United States. And our Church Quarterly tells 
of seven schools of thought (though still one 
Church) in the Episcopal Church. What is to be 
done? One thing is evident enough; calling hard 
names will not remedy this; envy, hatred, malice, 
and: all uncharitableness, will not effect a cure. 
Telling people, ** Do you all join us’’ will do nothing. 
What is to be done? When all Christians are filled 
with love to God and man, we may see a remedy. 
At present we only can confess, we all have sinned 
and have done wickedly. God alone can heal our 
divisions and dissensions, and make the people of 
Christ one in ‘heart and spirit. 
“THE CURE PRACTICED. 
{From the (Campbellite Baptist) Christian Sun.]} 
Ww. are ready to meet Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
and all other evangelical believers, on a common 
level. Weare willing to meet them in public wor- 
ship, in private intercourse, at the Lord’s table, or 
anywhere, as brethren. Our ministers are willing 
to meet their ministers in their pulpits, or in ours, 
in prayer meetings, union meetings, temperance 
meetings, missionary meetings, or in any kind of 
meetings, to promote the good of the world. If 


there is any lack of good feeling or fraternal inter- 
course between Christian* ministers and’people, and 
other denominations, the fault lies not at our door. 
Let tt be understood by all, thai we are laboring to 
promote union among ali the disciples of our com- 
mon Lord; that we are willing and anxious to work 
with others, worship with others, and in every way 
cobperate with them in doing good, and that we are 

to do by them as we would have them do 
with us, We will not make infidels or backsliders 
by our sectarianism. 


* The term “Christian ” is here used as a distinctive name as- 


sumed by the ple for whom the paper s s. They pro- 
nounce i 5 8 case (We believe), Chrlstion tas in Christ. 
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Literature and Art. 


\ STRIKING illustration of the power of a 
L\ good teacher is afforded by the record of the 
wranglers of Cambridge, Eng. The private tuition 
or reading of nearly every one of the senior or 
higher wranglers of late years has been under the 
direction of one man, a Mr. E. J. Routh, himself a 
senior wrangler in 1854. The senior wrangler for the 
present year, Dr. John Hopkinson, and the second 
wrangler, Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, bothjread with Mr. 
Routh. 


— After a three-weeks’ discussion of the Bible 
question, the London school-board has voted to have 
the Bible read and explained in the public schools, 
“provided always, that in such explanation or in- 
struction the provision of the (school) act be strictly 
observed, both in letter and spirit, and that no at- 
tempt be made in any such school to attach children 
to any particular denomination.’’ Only three out 
of forty-eight members voted against the resolu- 
tion, two of whom were Congregational clergymen. 
An amendment allowing the Douay version to Cath- 
olics was rejected. 


— The amendment to our City charter puts the 
control of the public schools into the hands of Tam- 
many, by giving the Mayor the power to appoint 
all the school officers, The probable spirit of the 
new régime may be judged from the gentle rebuke 
just received by the Harpers for their opposition to 
the ring. The arithmetics and other text-books, 
published by that house, and which are deservedly 
popular among the teachers of thg city, were sud- 
denly found to be unfit for the rising braves, and 
stricken from the list of supplies. The action was 
slightly informal, not to say illegal; but Tammany 
does not stick at trifles. 


— Another amendment to the national constitu- 
tion has been proposed in Congress. Its purpose is 
to secure the erection and maintenance in each State 
and Territory of a system of free schools, and to pre- 
vent the aiding of sectarian institutions by state, 
territorial or local governments. 


— The second annual convention of the German 
Teachers of the United States will be held in Cincin- 
nati during the first week in August next. The 
Convention in Louisville, Ky., last Summer did 
some excellent work. 


—It is to be hoped that the burning of the 
Western Female College at Oxford, Ohio, and the 
distressing incidents attending the occurrence, will 
call attention to the necessity of providing fire es- 
capes for such institutions. It isn’t nice to compel 
young ladies to jump from second-story windows in 
case of sudden fire. 


—A telling argument in favor of the industrial 
training of the masses is afforded by the fact that 
but about three per cent. of the criminals of the 
country have been trained to any craft. 


— The General Assembly of Rhode Island has 
passed bills establishing a State Board of Education 
and a State Normal School. An industrial School 
for instruction in mechanical design and drawing, 
and supported at the public cost, is also counted on. 


— The Factory School at Fall River, Mass., ap- 
pears to be a successful experiment in the right di- 
rection. Nearly a thousand children, between ten 
and fifteen years of age, are employed in the mills of 
that city. Every three months one-fourth of these 
children are drafted for the school, and cannot be 
employed in any mill until they have been at school 
for sixty days, and have thus fulfilled the require- 
ment of the law. By this process all the children 
are under instruction twelve weeks a year. The 
children employed in the Naumkeag mills, Salem, 
spend half of each day at work and half in school, 
receiving two-thirds as much pay as they would if 
working full time. The same plan is followed at 
Indian Orchard. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


— The Italian Councilor of Public Instruction 
finds in Rome a degree of mal-instruction quite 
equal to any discovered by the English Schools En- 
quiry Commission. Candidates for admission from the 
Gimnasio and Scuola Tecnica were grossly ignor- 
ant of everything they ought to know, notwith- 
standing they had been under instruction for years 
in the papal schools. Young men of sixteen and 
eighteen did not know the meaning of ‘“‘“Geographby.”’ 
Others who said they had studied geography one or 
two years called the Adriatic a mountain; Milan, an 
ocean; Sardinia, ariver. One said that Dante was 
aFrench poet, and Petrarch an Italian poetess; an- 
other, that Columbus was an apostle, and still an- 
other that he was .the Holy Spirit. Of arithmetic 
the pupils of the papal schools knew absolutely 
nothing. One young man was questioned concern- 
ing the history of Italy. He knew nothing. The 
examining professor expressed his surprise, whereat 
the youth replied: “You must pear in mind, sir, 
I am a Roman, not an Italian!” 


THE APRIL QUARTERLIES. 


ger North American Review for April contains 

two semi-political articles, both of which, we 
suppose, will attract great attention. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, who has taken up the literature of 
railroads and the stock market as a permanent 
specialty, essays to describe whet is sometimes 
called the “‘ Erie Raid” on the Albany and Susque- 
hanna R. R. The facts themselves are not particu- 
larly new; and the coloring which they assume, 
under tHe picturesque pen of Mr. Adams, is what 
might naturally have been expected of the writer. 
Twin with this paper is another upon “ Lawyer and 
Client,” in which Mr. Albert Stickney, of the New 
York bar, discusses the questions raised by the cor- 
respondence of David Dudley Field with Mr. 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. Among 
other articles a most excellent one-is that which 
Mr. Ernst Gryzanovski contributes, on the in- 
teresting theme of “The Origin and Growth of Pub- 


—_—— 








lic Opinion in Prussia.’”? His outlook is more that 
of the philosopher than of the politician, and some 
of his statements, such for instance as his claim 
that the Schleswig - Holstein affair was charac- 
terized, on the part of Prussia, by adhesion to the 
strictest justice and equity, will unquestionably 
surprise very many of his readers. But the general 
aspect of the article is one of insight, and judicial 
fairness. Mr. Charlton T. Lewis reviews Bryant’s 
Translation of the Lliad, in a highly scholarly and 
appreciative way. He declares against the ballad 
form of rendering Homer, and is equally opposed 
to the hexameter and the English heroic couplet. 
His preference is for thesonorous blank verse of Mil- 
ton. Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., continues in a second 
part the theme of Modern Architecture. This num- 
ber of the North American, as a whole, is highly 
valuable and instructive. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with an article on 
the Free Public Libraries by Rev. Dr. Wellman. 
He enlarges on their history and importance, as a 
part of the public apparatus for popular instruc- 
tion. Dr. Whittington discusses at length the 
nature and importance of Justice, refuting at the 
same time various views which seem to him with- 
out foundation. President Harris presents a lceture 
on the Kingdom of Christ on Earth, and the proof 
that it isof God. This is the first of a course of 
lectures to be delivered at Andover on the same 
subject, all of which will hereafter appear in the 
Bibliotheca. Mr. Lewis Grout revives the question 
of the relations of baptized children to the church. 
Mr. Wellington Tyler furnishes a new critical text 
and translation of our Lord’s Sacerdotal Prayer, 
John xvii. 1-26. This has iavolved evidently great 
labor, and is accompanied with full critical ref- 
erences. Professor Park discourses on the Methods 
of perpetuating an interest in the hearing of the 
Gospel. He also contributes a memorial of Dr. 
Samuel Taylor. 

The Baptist Quarterly is full of fresh themes, 
most ably treated. The leading article, from the 
pen of that accomplished Greek scholar, Dr. Kend- 
rick, of Rochester, discusses “‘ New Testament Re- 
vision’ with especial reference to what has been 
recently achieved, or is in process of achievement 
in England. The Doctor desires a revision of the 
most searching character. He is willing that every 
passage not fortified by the highest manuscript au- 
thority should be stricken out, although this may 
throw over the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery (Joh viii.), may cause the omission of the 
testimony of the “Holy Witnesses,” (1 John y. 7), 
and of the test text of ‘‘ God was manifest in the 
flesh” (1 Timothy iii. 16.) He argues for revision as 
essential for removing inconsistencies in the com- 
mon version, and on account of numerous errors 
and inaccuracies of rendering. The illustrations of 
these defects will greatly~ interest not merely 
general readers, but also those of more scholarly ac- 
quirements. It is brave, radical, and most sugges- 
tive. Professor Anderson of Newton Theological 
Seminary, enters upon the question of the origin of 
the order of the bishopric in its later sense, taking 
Lightfoot’s Christian Ministry as his text, and con- 
cludes that ‘‘ that there is little or no solid ground 
for supposing the existence of the later episcopate 
in the first half of the second century, especially in 
the churches of the West. Noone of the apostolic 
fathers, if we except Ignatius, ever hints at its ex- 
istence.”” Dr. Howard Malcolm offers’ an earnest 
plea for the Baptist Mistorical Society. Of the mis- 
haps that have befallen private Baptist collections, 
some interesting instances are given. In the Spring 
of 1870 the National Baptist Educational Convention 
met in Brooklyn, and the published report of that 
union affords Dr. 8.8, Cutting the materiml for a 
paper of unusual statistical value. The article 
which discusses the whole question of Baptist Edu- 
cational instrumentalities, is singularly well-timed 
as during next May there will be at least three con- 
ventions in which this subject will be the! para- 
mount theme. The Quarterly closes with a brilliant 
biographical sketch of the Rev. John Leland. 


The Congregational Quarterly has its usual quota 
of miscellaneous matter. The present number is 
not particularly strong in statistics. An article on 
“ Rev. Timothy Edwards and his Parishioners’’ is 
full of meat, much of it being quite new, and the 
result of long study among old records. There are 
also papers upov “John Keep,” ‘* Methods of Pro- 
moting the Fellowship of the Churches,” and a 
report in reference to the National Council—all of 
which will be read with interest. 


BOOKS. 
The Story of} My Life. By Hans Christian Ander- 


sen. Now first translated into English, and con- 

taining chapters additional to those published in 

the Danish editions, bringing the narrative down 
to the Odense festival of 1867. New York: Hurd 

& Houghton. 1871. 

Hans Christian Andersen has afforded too many 
delightful hours to readers through many lands, and 
in many languages, to be refused the indulgence 
which we are very sorry to find his Autobiography 
requires. In astriking degree, he is one who forces 
his readers to form an ideal of the man who has in- 
spired them with so much of personal affection for 
himself; and the discovery on conclusive evidence 
that the reality is other than we have painted to 
ourselves, is as painful a dissipation of an illusion as 
that which befell Tom Pinch on learning that the 
Pecksniff evolved from his own inner consciousness, 
had all along been non-existent in the actual world. 
Of the same kind will be the shock to the admirers 
of Hans Christian Andersen on finding that his self- 
portraiture consists of an array of qualities so piti- 
ful that, had it been presented on other evidence 
than his own, it must have been incontinently re- 
jected as incredible. It is not only that the book— 
evidently a true refiex herein of the man’s life—is¢ 


‘instinct with a self-conscious vanity, than which 


Goldsmith’s was not more exaggerated, and with a 
complacent self-absorption, whereby the world of 
men and things évist only in their evrrelation with 
literary productions obtruded by their author upon 
every audience with the same egotistical persistency 





company; together with all this is an unintermit- 
tent strain of that most disagreeable species of 
egotism, which has been immortalized in the ’umble- 
ness of Uriah Heep, mingled with a querulous petu- 
lance over a series of sedulously cherished griev- 
ances that becomes inordinately tedious. Detailed 
recitations of the injustices which, in our author’s 
fancy, the Danish literary world primarily exists 
for the purp?se of inflicting upon him constitute 
the most impressive feature of the book, and are 
cast in terms like these: 

“ There is something so pitiful in such criticism, that one 
cannot be wounded by it; but even when we are the most 
peaceable of men, we feel a desire to flagellate such wet 
dogs who come into our rooms and lay themselves down 
in the best places there. There might be a whole Fools’ 
Chronicle written of all the absurd and shameless things 
which, from my first appearance before the public till this 
moment, I have been compelled to bear.’”’—p. 171. 

Under the accumulation of these excresences 
which incrust the book, there is, to be sure, an ele- 
ment of matter-of-fact wherefrom many incidents 
of the author’s life may be extracted with the same 
sort of pains that one exercises in getting kernels 
out of nuts; similarly, like Virgil’s rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto, among the swarm of celebrities un- 
heard of out of Denmark, there, now and then, ap- 
pear those whose sketches by Andersen’s pen have 
real interest—Jenny Lind, Heine, Victor Hugo, Miss 
Bremer, Ochlenschliger, Thorwaldsen, Balzac, Au- 
erbach, Ladies Morgan and Blessington, Dickens, 
ete.,ete. And it must be added that the hold which 
Andersen secured upon minds like these goes far to 
show that the conceptions one forms from his works 
must be truer than that embodied in his more for- 
mal self-portraiture. That very childishness, indeed, 
which forms one of the charms of his writings, goes 
along way toward accounting for the utter lack of 
dignity and reserve, for the tedium, and weakness, 
and prattle, that make the book one of the most 
wearisome we have ever come upon, and leave upon 
its reader much the kind of exhaustion produced by 
setting and holding one’s mind in accord with that 
of an exacting child. The indulgence which we have 
spoken of as due to the author, may be combined 
with that which every man hasa right to show toward 
himself, by a refusal te make acquaintance with this 
unfortunate book, in which we are persuaded its au- 
thor has done himself injustices greater than any of 
those of which he so bitterly complains. 

Our Home Physician. By George M. Beard, A. 

M.,M.D. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 1870. 

A very superficial examination suffices to show 
that the thousand and more pages which make up 
this sturdy octavo volume, have received much con- 
scientious and pains-taking labor, both in preparing 
original matter, and in compilation from standard 
authorities. The author’s object, as explained in 
the preface, is to prevent, shorten, and diminish the 
evil effects of disease, and give popular information 
concerning the progress of medical science. An ex- 
cellent programme, certainly! "he question is, 
How is it carried out? In seeking fairly to answer 
this we find that the body of the work is preceded 
by two chapters, devoted to a demonstration of the 
reasons why all persons should have some general 
knowledge of medical science, and why the medical 
profession should labor to diffuse such knowledge. 
These are succeeded by a brief summary of anato- 
my and physiology; a copious treatise on hygiene; 
directions to be followed in case of sudden accidents 
or emergencies; hints as to the treatment of all the 
more simple and common diseases, and lists of pre- 
scriptions, recipes, etc., etc. Probably no physician 
can prepare a medical book for popular use, which 
in the eyes of his brother professionals will appear 
to possess the merits claimed for it by its author. 
Doetors, like all the rest of the human family, are 
apt to have hobbies, which may be good in some 
cases, and bad in others, and every one is especially 
acute in detecting his neighbor’s hobby. We con- 
fess that we are unable to detect Dr. Beard’s, al- 
though we thought at one time that we had found 
it under the head of electrization, and we are not 
yet quite sure but that is it. However, the book as 
a whole appears to be very much what its author 
claims for it. We have not seen in its pages any at- 
tempt to cover up with technical language points 
which the profession is very apt to envelop in mys- 
tery. The explanations are clear, and not too long. 
The directions for the treatment of cases requiring 
prompt action are such as cannot well be misunder- 
stood, and the alphabetical index at the end of the 
book is so complete as to reduce to its minimum the 
time and trouble of finding a given article. The 
word “exhaustive” is rather extravagant when ap- 
plied to a work which professes to be an exposition 
of what is perhaps the most progressive of all the 
sciences, and we therefore decline to aceept it as 
truly descriptive of Our Home Physician. It is 
certainly a very comprehensible and liberal book, 
without a bit of apparent quackery, and well calcu- 
lated to serve the purpose for which it has been pre- 
pared. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 
hs of Charles Digkens’ 
BF Ehoeep ol Oo ee INgbone te ane 

Twenty-five times, according to her own state- 
ment, did Miss Field listen to Mr. Dickens in his 
his principal characters, and one who only heard 
him ontwo or three occasions is disposed to be dis- 
ereet in his criticisms upon her book. It is natural, 
however, for such an individual to turn at once to 
those pages wherein the author gives her impres- 
sions of particular readings, and certainly if her 
critiques are in all cases as just as in those of which 
the present writer is competent to judge, Mr. 
Dickens, were he alive, would have no just cause 
for complaint. In reading the chapter on the 
Christmas Carol we seem to catch once more the 
peculiar and at first distracting rising inflection 
}with which Mr. Dickens elosed his sentences. 
with 


Marley was dead to begin 


_ that. 
There was no doubt whatever about 
This inflection Miss Field thinks was deliberately 
assumed in order to divert the attention of the 





that made Wordsworth a social incubus upon every 


| audience from a naturally monotoneus and inflex- 


ible voice—~an important end to attain certainly, at 
least until his hearers were fully in sympathy with 
the reater. As an actor Miss Field considers 
Dickens without a rival in his peculiar line of the 
art, and those who watched him as he changed from 
one extreme to another in the rendition of his 
favorite characters, will be disposed to accept, in 
some degree at least her most favorable verdict. 
Che “ Trial,’* from Pickwick, appears to have made, 
upon the whole, the most unfavorable impression, 
more in consequence of gertain omissions which 
Mr. Dickens made, than from any inability or 
failure in the reading itself. As a memento of the 
** Dickens’ Nights,’’ Miss Field’s book is very credit- 
able, and its criticisms are very fair and in good 
taste. The essays of which it is composed were, in 
many instances, written during Mr. Dickens’ life, 


‘| and it is to be regretted that for thesake of harmony 


certain “hanges in tense were not made in correct- 
ing the proofs for publication in a permavent form. 
The several illustrations are, for the most part, 
good, and the general make-up of the book, while 
plain and unpretentious, is sufficiently attractive 
1o make it an acceptable addition to the library 
table. 

The Prince of Pulpit 0 wig A portraiture of 
Rev. George Whitefield, M. A., by Rey. J. B Wake- 
ly. (New York: Carlton & ppt Hs ) We are not 
inclined to rate Whitefield as extravagantly as Mr. 
Wakely does. That he was a holy man, and a great 
orator, will be readily conceded; but still he is only 
ong of a multitude which no man can justly num- 
ber. In every age God has a priesthood, called by 
His voice, ordained by His hand, and these men are 
sure to be “ burning and shining lights.’”” We think 
that this “Succession ’”’ has to-day accredited repre- 
sentatives not a whit inferior to George Whitefield. 
Indeed we doubt whether they have not a much 
larger and more intelligent influence, though by 
reason of a higher civilization, and a more refined 
education it is less demonstrative, and more self- 
contained. As a record of the life and works of 
Whitefield this book is exhaustive; no pains has 
been spared in compiling, and the author has evi- 
dently done his work con amore. 

Heavenward Led, or the Two Bequests. By Jane 
R. Sommers. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) This 
story is a continual disappointment, a promise, and 
a drawback, from beginning to end. The author 
wants the discipline of much private writing before 
she can do herself justice. The style is meandering, 
the characters sketchy and lacking individuality. 
Some objeetions might also very justly be made to 
the doubtful propriety of terminating the black- 
guard life, and duelist’s death, of Capt. Ashton, by 
a last-hour repentance—not that such is beyond the 
reach and hope of the most sinful—but because it is 
the higher office of any teacher to make holy dying 
the result and the reward of holy living. 

Short Sermons for The People. By Rev. Wm. 8. 
Plumer, D. D. (American Bract Society.) Few mim- 
isters can be fairly judged by a printed sermon. 
Even the perfect and elegant periods of Blair lost 
much of their rhythmic beauty when reduced to 
type. Dr. Plumer’s sentences are remarkably frag- 
mentary and, unfinished. Great numbers of them 
consist only of five or six words. Interrogations 
abound, and the very frequent reeurrence of one 
word in the same paragraph continually suggests 
tautology. Yet the sermons possess several recom- 
mendations to popular favor, among which are un- 
deniable earnestness and brevity. 

Heartsease ; or, the Brother's Wife. By the 
author of The Heir of Redclyffe. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The Heir of Redclyffe is probably 
the book on which Miss Young is most willing to 
rest her reputation, but Heartsease, in our estima- 
tion, is not far besimd it in general merit. The two 
volumes, in wiieh the Messrs. Appleton republish 
this charming ste#y, are uniform with those which 
we noticed not lomg since as the first of the forth- 
coming edition ef this author's works. We can 
confidently reeommend these books as at once 
highly entertaining and perfectly unobjectionable, 
while in bindimg and in general appearance they 
are all that the most fastidious can desire. 

The New Li¢e, or Counsels to Inquirers and Con- 
verts. By A Pastor. (American Tract Society.) A 
very readable little book, defining and removing 
many of the difficulties which trouble those who are 
‘almost Christians.’”’ Some of these subjects are 
very ably treated, such as ‘‘ The fear of an insuffic- 
ient sensibility to sin;’’ “ Reservations,’ and the 
tendency to “‘ skeptical thoughts and perplexities.’’ 
The second part is devoted to, the instruction of 
young converts, and contains much lucid and inter- 
esting advice on ‘‘The Grounds of Hope,” “The 
Christian Armor,” and “The necessary qualities of 
the Christian Soldier.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JAMES R. Oscoop & Oo., Boston.—Literature and Life. By 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. Price $1.60 A Woman's Poems. Price 
$1.50 Something to Do. A novel. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, New York.—Hand-Book of Progressive Philoso- 
phy. By EDWARD SCHILLER. 

ROBPRTS BROTHERS, Boston —Thoughts About Art. By PHILIP 
GILBERT (HAMILTON. Price $2.00 My Discontented Cousin. 
Price #1.00. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston.—Hugh Miller’s Life and Letters. 
PETER BAYNE. 2 vols. Price $4.00. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York-Go Ahead; or, Jack the 
Cabin Boy. Price 60 cents. 

Henry A. YouNG, Boston.—The Hermit 0f Holcombe. Price $1.50. 

S. BRAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, O.—The Pearl. By J. M; 
KIEFFER. 

E. J. HALE & BON, New York.—A mong My Books. 

AMOS Mason & CO., Boston.—Harvest of Gold; or, Great Secrets. 

HurD & HoveHToON, New York.—Oulture and Religion in some 
of their Relations. By J.C. SHARP. Price $1.50 

MACMILLAN & Co., London and New York.—Stimulants and 
Narcotics, their Mutual Relations. By FRANCIs E. AUSTIN, 
M. R. C. P. Life of St. Anselm. By R. W. CHURCH. The 
Nati ns Around. By A. KEARY. 

T. B. Pererson & BROTHERS, Philadelphia.—Bragelonne, the 
Son of Athos. By ALEX. DuMAS. Price 75 cents. Tom 
Burke of Ours. By CHAS. LEVEN. Price 75 cents. 

Lzr & SHEPARD, Boston.—Transcende’ talism—The Facts of Con- 
sciousness and the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By WM. C 
GREENE. 

We have also received curren! puwbers of the following put = 
lications : 
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pry hes York Litielis 
Jor tne 4 oung—Philadelphia, 
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on nrercomes 


CHRISTIANITY AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE. 
HERE prevails to some extent among religious 
people a disposition to judge theories strictly 
scientific in their nature upon theological grounds. 
Men who are unable to answer, or even to com- 
prehend, the wide array of facts and multiplex 
chain of reasoning by which Darwin, for example, 
supports his positions, take the strongest ground 
against these positions as hurtful and false. 

It might be a sufficient reply to opposition of 
this sori. that no opinion can, in the end, be hurt- 
ful unless it is false,—and that the only right in- 
vestigation of scientific truth and falsehood must 
be iteelf af 9 scientific nature. Every branch of 
knowledge has its own peculiar methods and laws, 
and has a right, within its own province, to insist 
on their use. The farmer does not lay out his 
ground according to the ideas of the landscape 

gardener. The mathematician does not test his 
results by the evidence of the senses ; nor does the 
artist judge the success of his painting by measur- 
ing its distances mathematically. So the student 
of geology, or physiology, or natural history, who 
has reached his results by long and patient com- 
parison of faets, may justly object when these re- 
sults are spurned with contempt by those who 
know nothing of the ground he has traversed to 
reach them. 

But such general considerations are hardly 
strong enough to check the disposition we have 
spoken of. Men cling to their religious faith, and 
to all which seems to concern it, with a tenacity 
great in proportion to the importance of the sub- 
ject. Ifanything appears to threaten the beliefs 
which are the foundations of their spiritual life, 
they will oppose it without regard to fine lines of 
reason or logic. The suspicion and dislike with 
which many religious meh regard not only special 
scientific theories, but the whole spirit of modern 
science, is due to an impression that that spirit is 
in effect, if not in consciousness, working to de- 
stroy the beliefs on which religion rests. The 
feeling is natural and strong that whatever tends 
to such a result must be evil and unsound through- 
out, whether or not we can trace the falsehood step 
by step. 

But we believe that this impression of the ten- 
dency of science to overthrow religion is a doubly 
mistaken one. It rests, first, on a wrong estimate 
of the bearing of theories already propounded 
upon the essentials of Christian faith. A further 
and a worse mistake is the want of confidence that 
all honest investigation, in whatever direction, 
must, in the end, render stronger and brighter our 
conceptions of God and of his relations to man. 


As to special theories already propounded, take 
that of Darwin. Let it be observed, by the way, 
that this is only a theory yet, only a “ perhaps,” 
still regarded with great doubt, at least in its ap- 
plication to man, by a large part of the scientific 
world. The same kind of study which suggested 
it may overthrow it. We may see repeated in its 
case what Huxley calls “the tragedy of science— 
the slaying of a beautiful theory by an ugly fact.” 
Though in this case, by the way, many people 
would reverse the expression, and call such a re- 
sult the slaying of an ugly theory by a beautiful 
fact! But suppose the theory to be not over- 
thrown, but confirmed by further investigation— 
what vital harm would it do to Christianity ? The 
first obvious answer would be that it contradicts 
the Bible account of creation. But as applied to 
such subjects, “contradicting the Bible” is a 
phrase of which religious men should have learned 
to be shy. It was used against Galileo and Coper- 
nicus. It was used against the early geologists. 
It was brought into the field with the utmost 
confidence against the first who opposed the be- 
lief in witchcraft. Itis quite time the lesson were 
learned, that in interpreting the Bible we must be 
largely guided by facts gained from outside 








sources. If new discoveries seem to conflict with 
it, the rational way is to consider whether their 
admission is not consistent with the maintenance 
of all that is valuable in the Holy Book. This 
process has been gone through with over and 
over again, in the case of witchcraft, in the case 
of successive. advances in theology, in regard 
to the foundations of modern science. Yet the 
Bible is as rich and as precious as ever. Why 
dread so much another possible modification of 
our view of it? 

Again, the objection that theories like this shut 
God out of the universe, seems very ill-grounded. 
For the fact of his agency is wholly untouched by 
the discussion ; its method only is in question. Is 
the creation of an embryo which will develop into 
a world, less divine than the creation of a world 
by a million successive interpositions? A man 


o¢4 | may be a Darwinian and an atheist at the same 
3e1 | time, but he can just as well be an atheist with- 


out being a Darwinian. There is nothing in that 
system that obliges him to get rid of God. 

Nor is there anything to destroy belief in im- 
mortality. Its conception stops short at the bound 
of this life, and goes not a step beyond in asser- 


og¢ | tion or denial. The doctrine of immortality never 
o¢¢ | Tested on the discoveries of natural science. Now, 
§ 56; | 28 hitherto, it gets neither confirmation nor denial 


there. It rests on evidence of another sort. 

Be it observed, we are not maintaining the truth 
of Darwinism. That question we leave to the 
scientists, to whom it belongs, and who are yet in 
dispute over it. We say only this: that whatever 
conclusion be reached, we foresee nothing antago- 
nistic to the essentials of Christian belief. We 
watch the discussion with an interest undisturbed 
by any apprehension of possible harm to our 
religious faith. 

We might, did space allow, tie up other theo- 
ries propounded by science, and show how little 
their possible course is likely to shake the basis of 
Christian belief. That they may modify the de- 
tails of the structure is not improbable. But this 
should be ground of hope rather than of dread. 
Science may shed its light on ways that religion 
has thus far found dark. 

That is a most poor and unworthy conception 
which finds religious truth only in one book, 
though that book is the Bible. There is no work 
of God that does not testify of him. Of old the 
starry heavens bore in on the heart of the Psalm- 
ist, as of thousands who found no voice to tell it, 
a mighty sense of the glory of Jehovah. The 
cattle upon the hill-sides, the fish in the sea, 
have borne witness to the Divine Providence. 
The yearnings of the heart within itself have 
lifted men to a hope of immortality. The spec- 
tacle of human life in its thousand phases has 
taught men the excellence of virtue and the 
misery of sin. Nor are these lessons super- 
seded by revelation. They are given a richer 
meaning, their number and scope are multiplied a 
hundred fold, when the Gospel has given us the 
key of the great mystery. And the Spirit, in lead- 
ing us deeper into the truth, employs all the 
myriad facts of existence, all results of human 
labor and human thought, as its divine instru- 
mentalities. 

The most characteristic activity of this age is the 
exploration of the physical universe. There is a 
great army of men, spread through every civilized 
land, who devote themselves to this search with 
an enthusiasm almost beyond parallel. For every 
great and widely-known leader, there are a thou- 
sand humble workers, gathering material, com- 
paring results, building step by step the great 
highway of knowledge, They display an ardor 
that is daunted by no obstacle,a patience that a 
bundred failures cannot wear out. Few of them 
can become famous, still fewer of them can be- 
come rich, but all have their reward. That reward 
is the pleasure of noble activity, knowledge dear 
for its own sake, and service done in some contri- 
bution to mankind’s great common store. The 
field in which they work is a magnificent one, 
holding within it the atom too delicate for the 
sight, and the whole stellar universe. But nobler 
than star or system, more wonderful than micros- 
copic life, are the ardor, the courage, the genius, 
with which men seek these secrets of nature. 

To say that so great a pursuit has drawbacks, 
is but to say that it partakes the imperfection of 
humanity. Those who look so largely on the 
physical side of things may sometimes underrate 
spiritual forces. In some, success may breed vanity ; 
and brilliant achievement may intoxicate into 
rash and ill-grounded advances. Beside the army 
of earnest workers goes the army of quacks. 
But, fairly regarded, and making all due allow- 
ance, this wide spread and mighty enthusiasm of 
science is one of the noblest exhibitions of human 
activity ever made. 


To assume that this great force is likely on the 
whole to work adversely to Christianity, is to in- 
sult Christianity even more deeply than science. 
And the earnest and thoughtful believer who has 
felt for himself the difficulties which in some 
directions environ belief,—the perplexities in the 
interpretation of the Word and in the workings of 
Providence, the mysteries with which the history 
of every man and of the race of men abound,—such 
a one, seeing the progress making in knowledge 
of the physical world, and pondering the deep 
and subtle connection between mind and matter, 
may well look with longing and hope for farther 
light upon the ways of God to men, to this latest 
study of his works. 

Before any special idea set forth by scientists, 





we may well accept the words of Tyndall, upon 
the hypothesis of Darwin: “Steady yourselves 
in its presence upon that faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth which was expressed by old 
Gamaliel when he said: ‘If it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it; if it be of man, it will come to 
naught.’” But looking at the whole course of 
modern Science, we must use a warmer tone, and 
welcome her as the friend of truth, and therefore 
the best friend of Christianity; the helper of 
men, and so the servant of God. 





WHERE SHALL I GO? 


HE Protestant Churchman makes a very good 
point against the High Church party of that 
communion on the “obey or leave” dilemma, of 
which they have made such extensive use in the 
recent Cheney case. “ One might as well ask,” it 
says, “ under such circumstances, as Mr. Webster 
once did, in tones of thunder, when an attempt 
was made to rule him out of the Whig party— 
‘WHERE SHALL I Go?” 


And this question has special pertinence, as 
it is put to that school of ecclesiastics who hold 
the most exclusive notions of the province of 
the Church; who don’t like to underwrite the 
safety of any not within its pale, but hand 
them over without hesitation to the “uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.” When therefore the 
pious and conscientious Low-Churchman is told 
by these gentlemen that “if he doesn’t .like 
the laws of the Church he can leave it,” and the 
latter retorts with the question, “ Where shall I 
go?” their exclusive principles seem to shut them 
up to a single answer: Go out of the only Church 
into—the kingdom of Satan; where else? In 
other words, “Go to the——” but we desire to be 
ecclesiastical merely, not profane. 

This is not a strained conclusién. It grows 
naturally and legitimately out of the circum- 
stances of the ease. It is not at all the same thing 
for a true Churchman to say to a recusant clergy- 
man “leave the Church” that it would be if said, 
in a similar case, in any of the non-Episcopal 
denominations. For these all acknowledge a cer- 
tain ecclesiastical equality among themselves. 
Butto conclude a Churchman to a sectarian refuge 
is to exclude him from his heart’s only home—if 
not from the very ark of salvation. It seems a 
very simple thing to say—Here are the laws; 
ifgou don’t like them, leave. But there is a ques- 
tion back of this; a question which it behooves 
the Episcopal Church, and all other churches, 
after the unasparing application of their petty 
tests has rid them of the best men of their several 
communions, to consider, in the light of the ac- 
count they must one day render to the great Head 
of the whole family named of Christ in earth and 
in heaven. It is this: What kind of church is 
that, and what kind of laws are they, which do 
not tolerate the presence and codperation of 
faithful, God-fearing men, “full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith,” but casts them out with dis- 
fellowship (a Cheney, for a single word in an un- 
inspired formulary ; or a Stuart, for the difference 
between two human hymn-books), to go where 
they may, and find fraternal reception and endorse- 
ment, if they can? Is good working energy in 
any church so plenty that it can be thus lightly 
wasted, and nobody to blame? Finally, is it not 
just possible that there may be, besides “obey or 
leave,” a third alternative, viz: to modify the letter, 
or mollify the administration, of the laws which 
demand of the conscientious minister to sacrifice 
his scruples or abandon the communion that he 
loves? 











THE MODERN THEATER. 


N editorial writer in the Galaxy for May, 
commenting on the utter failure of the 
drama to represent truthfully modern society in 
England or America, expresses a doubt whether 
in this country such represention is even desira- 
ble. He cites the example of France, where the 
people have been demoralized and damaged by 
theatrical delineation of modern life. There, 
the characteristic sins of the time have had a 
charm and halo thrown about them upon the 
stage ; the adulterer and the military bully being 
“idealized just enough to make them attrac- 
tive.” The writer apprehends a similar result 
among us, should American social life become the 
field of our dramatists; that our characteristic 
rascal, the financial rogue, would be so modified 
in presentation as to become interesting and 
amusing. 

This suggestion, coming from a source not to be 
suspected of any ecclesiastical bias against the 
stage, has an interesting bearing on the whole 
question of the moral tendency of the theater. 
That question in its broad aspect is no easy or 
simple one. We cannot shut our eyes to the sig- 
nificance of the dramatic instinct so deeply rooted 
in human nature. The fact is not to be denied that 
in some countries and at some times the theater 
has been a beneficent educator. Nor do we forget 
that there are some American actors now on the 
stage who unite brilliant genius to an untarnished 
private life. Yet, fairly considering the whole 
aspect of the modern theater, the hard fact forces 
itself upon us that its steady predominant ten- 
dency is to moral corruption. It addresses itself 
to the side of human nature which is weakest, and 
stimulates and feeds the evil tendencies which of 
all others least need external encouragement. 
That this is true of the lower olass of theaters 


which outnumber those of the better sort as fifty 
to one, hardly admits of discussion. 

How far the same principle tends to reach even 
the higher forms of dramatic art, is hinted by the 
paragraph in the Galaxy which we have cited. 
It is the really able delineation of modern life 
which the writer deprecates, as likely to work 
moral mischief. If this apprehension be just, 
what must be thought of the bald and wretched 
caricatures which now do duty in that field? If 
really clever dramatic work, like that of the 
French play-wrights, cannot draw its subjects 
from real life without glorifying rascality, what 
sort of moral teaching goes with the feeble and 
senseless trash which our writer tells us now 
represents modern society on the English and 
American stages ? 








ANOTHER Heretic.—Dr. Déllinger, Professor 
of Church History at the Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity of Munich, eminent for learning and ability 
among theologians of all creeds, a life-long 
champion of religious liberty, has at the age of 
seventy been excommunicated by the Pope. His 
offense is contumacy in refusing to accept the 
dogma of Papal infallibility. While the subject 
was under debate before the Council, he exposed 
its unreason and inconsistency with facts, in 
writings whose learning and acumen commanded 
the general admiration of scholars. When the 
Council sealed with its ratification the new article 
of religious faith, he was still steadfast in opposi- 
tion to it. Apparently his reason was too highly 
developed for @ faithful son of the church. He had 
not that marvelous elasticity of mind which ena- 
bled men like Newman, of undoubted honesty as 
well as ability, to swallow even though bitterly 
complaining, a doctrine which they had just been 
opposing as unsound and hurtful. So he stood his 
ground, refusing to retreat; and, of course, the 
blow was launched from Rome which cuts him oft 
from the body of the faithful and the hope of sal- 
vation. 

There will now be the greatest interest to see 
what action will be taken by the Council of Ger- 
man Bishops soon to meet. Representing the sec- 
tion of the church where the opposition to the 
new dogma was strongest, where learning is most 
advanced and love of freedom deepest, their course 
may probably determine whether this generation 
is to witness any considerable organic schism 
in the Church of Rome. 

Meanwhile, we have fresh illustration of the 
consistency and firmness with which that Church 
carries out her own principles. The disobedient 
member, be he highes® in ability or in fame, is 
unrelentingly cut off. And independence of 
thought, on subjects where the Church has pro- 
nounced, is above all others the form of dis- 
obedience with which there can be no compro- 
mise or parley. There is worldly wisdom, per- 
haps, in the promptness with which the offense is 
visited. If the great end be, to maintain the su- 
preme authority of the Church, such judgment on 
rebels may be an efficient means to that end. 
But is the authority which for its support demands 
the suppression of human reason, a beneficent 
one? In this case, events only can show whether 
the Roman Court has acted wisely, even judging 
by its own standards,—whether it has suppressed 
a schism, or provoked one. 








Tue AROMA oF CouRTEsy.—If we were to make 
a practice of presenting to our readers all the bit- 
ter and contemptuous things that are said of us, 
we fear they would object to the quality of the 
nosegay. But here is a paragraph which we think 
it may do some good to reproduce : 

“If the Christian Union is not strictly a Protestant jour- 
nal, and holds Protestantism to be a “ party,” it had better 
change its name and make a fresh declaration of principles. 
Charity, liberality, broad views, comprehensive catholicity, 
are very nice things indeed; but when the fire of love is 
so strong as to sublimate these fine sentiments into invisi- 
ble (though not inodorous) gases, plain people, with some 
principle left, will be inclined to declare them a nuisance.” 

This little kindness is from a paper in Philadel- 
phia, called the National Baptist, which well 
knows how to discuss a subject (when it chooses) 
with dignity and ability. We have many journals 
among our exchanges which can beat the National 
Baptist “all hollow” at this style of composition, 
but few which can compete with it in the kind 
and sensible réle which is more natural to it. 

As to the charge implied in the extract, we have 
already explained the position of the Christian 
Union. It simply stands outside of all organized 
action. It trains under no party standard. “ Pro- 
testantism” is not a party, indeed; but the Pro- 
testants who act together against Roman Catholi- 
cism are. Is this position indeed inconsistent 
with our “name?” Not unless you can show that 
there are no Christians among the Roman Catho- 
lies. How could we expect the sympathy of a 
truly Christian Catholic, if we repelled him at 
the outset by displaying a badge which pro- 
claimed our hostility in advance? It may be said 
that we shall win few Catholics by this, and per- 
haps with reference to Catholics on this side the 
Atlantic that is true; though, on the continent of 
Europe, there are many of the choieest spirits of 
that Church who would come to us upon this 
ground, but who would never wear the distinctive 
colors of Protestantism. It is, at least, our aim 
and effort to occupy a platform of truth and love 
upon which the followers of Christ, of whatever 
name, may stand with us if they choose. Is there 





anything about this that should prompt our 
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cotemporary to exclaim, with Shakespeare’s Trin- 
culo, “ My nose smells all abominations?” 





Mosocracy In ENGLAND.—The recent public 
meetings in England to express sympathy with 
Red Republicanism in France and hasten the 
progress of Democracy in England, seem to have 
been as feeb!e in their show of strength as they 
were senseless in purpose. Mr. Gladstone, being 

‘ questioned in the House by a nervous member of 
the§JOpposition, as to what Government was going 
to do about some demonstration whose treasona- 
ble utterances were reported in the papers, replied 
that he had not read the report and did not pro- 
pose to, and that Government was not going to 
trouble its head about the matter at all. Punch 
puts the thing well, in its cartoon: Brittania with 
one hand shakes by the back of the neck a very 
small and very dirty ragamuffin, whose warlike 
ardor has suddenly cooled under her grasp; 
while pointing with the other hand to a distant 
mob of Frenchmen engaged in cutting throats 
and burning houses, she asks “ Is that the kind of 
thing you want, you little wretch ?” 











ENGLIsH ARMY ReEForM.—Any disposition to 
exchange the English method of political progress 
for the French, would seem to indicate a prefer- 
ence for a see-saw over a saddle-horse. The 
steady advance of popular rights in England with- 
in the last few years is one of the most significant 
facts of the time. The successive steps in the proc- 
ess receive perhaps less attention than they de- 
serve, by reason of the very qttietness of method 
which marks the health and soundness of the body 
politic. We read from day to day of rather dull 
debates in Parliament over some elaborate bill ; at 
jong intervals comes its passage to successive 
readings; then the leisurely action upon it of the 
House of Lords; and when the end is reached, 
superficial observers at a distance do not realize 
that a change may have been wrought compared 
to which a bloody revolution and change of dy- 
nasty in a more tropical country is unimportant. 
By. such means we have seen within less than 
four years a wide extension of the suffrage, the 
establishment of ecclesiastical liberty in Ireland, 
and the organization of a national scheme of edu- 
cation. Now the Army Bill of the administration 
approaches with cautious but effective treatment 
another great department. Aiming directly at an 
administrative reform, the improvement of the 
military system, made so evidently necessary by 
the display of German strength; it acts almost as 
directly to popularize the army, and weaken the 
aristocracy in one of greatest social strong- 
holds. By removing officers’ commissions from 
the market, and offering them as the prize of 
merit, it closes one avenue by which brainless 
wealth has found easy way to distinction. The 
reform—whose adoption can hardly be far off— 
should have the sympathy even of those little par- 
tial to pure democracy. For it does not, like some 
democratic measures, throw open to the undistin- 
guished multitude places for which only the few 
are competent. On the contrary, it exchanges the 
factitious and absurd test of wealth for the just 
one of intelligence and merit. It looks, in the de- 
partment of military life, to the true ideal of all 
organized sociai life—the selection by rational 
means of those who are fittest to rule. 





LESSONS OF THE Past.—We are very apt, emerg- 
ing from the throes and perils of some great event, 
to forget the absurd utterances which were pre- 
viously made with regard to it. It would, how- 
ever, be quite useful sometimes if we could recall 
them, as measures of the value of similar opinions 
on the questions of the day, or equally tremendous 
predictions about events yet in the future. 

A sermon delivered in South Carolina, in July, 
1861, has just been reprinted in Portland, Me. The 
preacher said: “The triumphs of Christianity rest, 
this very hour, on slavery, and slavery depends 
upon the triumphs of the South. The hand of God 
has severed this nation to perpetuate this institu- 
tion, and is inflicting judicial punishment on the 
people who have attempted to violate His decree, 
‘Ham shall be a bondsman.’ The war is a servant 
of slavery.” So thought most of the ministers of 
the South at the time referred to. Some of them 
are wiser men to-day, and have gone out of the 
business of prophesying, and of interpreting the 
Divine judgments, into the more profitable, if less 
imposing, work of saving sinners. Others, how- 
ever, both in the pulpit and the editorial chair, 
are still occupied in impugning the Christianity of 
the North, and getting up a new set of vaticina- 
tions about the judgments of God on her short- 
comings. These wiseacres are entirely unable to 
comprehend the significanee of the tremendous 
occurrences of the past decade; but like the poor 
toper, who had almost knocked his own sodden 
brains out against the lamp-post, they are still 
staring stupidly around to see “if anybody else 
was struck by that last earthquake!” 





A TrweLy Discusston.—The Examiner and 
Ohronicle announces a forthcoming discussion in 
its columns of the principle of complete and ab- 
solute abstinence of our civil government from 
all codperation with religious and sectarian insti- 
tutions. The affirmative of the proposition is to 
be sustained by the Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., in a 
series of articles, commencing early in next May. 
When these shall have been completed, er 
series will be commenced by another of our ablest 








men, sustaining the principle of codperation, sub- 
stantially as conducted hitherto.” 

This isa very sensible and useful movement ; 
and it emanates from the right quarter. Now, let 
us all have done with scolding, and pay attention 
to the argument. 





Tue Hieu Commission.—The Washington cor- 
respondents agree in the statement that the labors 
of the Joint High Commission are virtually at an 
end, and that the result has been embodied in the 
form of a single treaty, which will be submitted 
to the Senate at its approaching extra session. 
The secrecy of the proceedings has been so admir- 
ably guarded that absolutely nothing is definitely 
known as to the conclusions reached. The rapid- 
ity with which negotiations covering so wide a 
field have been completed, seems to give assurance 
that the Commissioners met with no difficulty 
which, in their judgment, was very obstinate. 
The announcement of what they have done— 
which, apparently, is not to be made immediately 
—will be looked for with the greatest possible 
interest. We earnestly hope that it. will be re- 
ceived with a strong predisposition to regard it 
favorably. As we have said before, it is not to be 
expected that any magical solution of all difficul- 
ties will be offered; or that the utmost which 
Americans think is their due will be yielded to 
them. No peaceable settlement cin ever be 
reached which does not moderately satisfy both 
parties, and such a result is not consistent with 
the perfect satisfaction of either. The proposals 
of the Commission are to be judged not by the 
standard of abstract and perfect justice, but in 
comparison with the other practical courses which 
are open. It must be asked, “Could we hope for 
better terms than these through any peaceful 
means,—and if not, are we willing to fight Eng- 
land on account of what is unsatisfactory in this 
settlement ?” 

But while we thus deprecate too high-colored 
expectations as to the forthcoming treaty, we look 
with confidence to find in it nothing derogatory 
to our true national honor, and no sacrifice of 
really vital interests. We believe it will offer a 
safe and honorable means to an all-important ob- 
ject—the preservation of peace and amity between 
two great sister nations, the twin champions of 
civil liberty and Protestant Christianity. 





Bap FrrIenps.—Nobody can do a worse favor to 
a friend than to over-praise him. A cotemporary, 
speaking of a well-known and meritorious artist, 
says, “Thomas Nast is more than a John Leech, 
and we hope that the Harpers will put a book of 
his illustrations on their next holiday programme.” 
We heartily second the proposal to publish the 
works referred to—many of which are very clever 
—but this estimate is extravagant to absurdity. 
Their author should not be mentioned in the same 
sentence with John Leech, and probably nobody 
knows it better than himself. This is a compari- 
son which is not necessary—certainlyjnot wise—to 
provoke. 





Founp.—In the columns of the Nation, April 
20th, a stray paragraph, marked (by mistake) with 
the name of the Christian Union. Said paragraph 
is of ministerial color, and seems of excellent dis- 
position. The owner is requested to call and 
prove property. No claimant appearing, this pa- 
per will cheerfully adopt and be responsible for 
the bantling. 








THE “ REFORMED BAPTISTS.” 
Editor of Christian Union: 


N your issue of April 5th I find an article from 

a correspondent, who, under the above heading, 
gives what he knows about a certain body of Chris- 
tian people, whom he thus designates. It seems to 
me also that he tells some things about them that he 
does not know, but of this I cannot affirm, never 
having traveled in Kentucky, for which State alone 
he claims to speak. But several important state- 
ments are made-in such a manner that I feel it my 
duty to correct them, as well as I may be able. And 
here let me express my satisfaction for the evident 
good will and candor of the writer. I hopeI may be 
able to express myself in a similarly happy manner. 
My friend, in the opening paragraph, very truth- 
fully speaks of the Disciples as ‘‘a body of Christian 
people familiarly known as Cambéllites, a name 
highly offensive to them, since they are not willing 
to call any man Master.”’ Then he says, “as wecan- 
not consent to call them Christians by way of pre- 
eminence * * * I will tell some little about them 
under another of their names, Reformed Baptists.” 
Now, I am quite positive that at no time since this 
Reformation assumed a definite form, (some forty 
years ago) have any considerable number of the Dis- 
ciples in Kentucky, or any other State, ever been 
known, of their own desire, by the name of “ Re- 
formed Baptists,’ or any other name, not authorized 
by Jesus Christ or his Apostles. I also believe that 
the cognomen, which my friend so generously be- 
stows out of respect for their feelings, is scarcely less 
offensive than the term ‘“‘ Campbellites.’”’ While not 
so clearly indicating any individual man as leader, 
such an appellation is wholly of human origin, and 
its adoption or acknowledgment would be a conces- 
sion of ground which has been held with more ten- 
acity, if possible, than almost any other position as- 
sumed by the Reformation. The fact that some of 
the leading minds in the movement were from the 
Baptists, and that a large percentage of the mem- 
bership was drawn from the same source, does not 
entitle the body, a8 such, to be designated in that 
manner. I believe that all their evangelists, almost 
from the inception of their efforts, insisted that no 
naine should be used by the followers of Christ, save 


those authorized by Him or his Apostles. And in 
accordance with Paul’s injunction they bave simply 
called themselves Disciples of Christ, Christians, or, 
collectively, Church of Christ. Here I must dis- 
claim that ‘‘crudeness of ideas which claims for 
itself alone the distinguishing name of Christian,” 
as you remark in commenting tfpon the subject. I 
am not aware that such an idea exists with any con- 
Siderable number of the Disciples, certainly not 
among the “better instructed” ones. This pecu- 
liarity consists not in arrogating to themselves the 
exclusive title, nor of regarding members of other 
bodies as not being Christian, but in refusing to ac- 
cept any other name, individually or collectively, 
than those warranted by the Scriptures. 

Much that I should be glad to notice and com- 
mend in detail I must pass over, noting that my 
friend evidently refers to the “ Christian System,” 
by Mr. Campbell, as I think he wrote nothing called 
** Christian Doctrine.’’ His quotations (in substance) 
from the Harbinger, are a very good index of the 
difference of opinion that existed in the earlier days 
of this movement, before open and untrammeled 
discussion developed many important harmonies. 
But limagine that very few communities would suc- 
ceed better, even at this time, were they to cast aside 
the creeds and traditions to which they have so long 
been accustomed, and attempt a return to Apostolic 
practice, which has been the aim of the Reformers 
alluded to. 

As to there being no stable ecclesiastical polity 
among them, I would say that it has never seemed 
to them necessary, nor in accordande with the Scrip- 
ture, to establish a system corresponding with those 
of most denominations. Each Church mangdes its 
own affairs, and is accountable to no head but 
Christ. They have well organized missionary socie- 
ties, both home and foreign; and numerous county, 
state, and district meetings, are held, to devise 
means for the propagation of the Gospel. In these 
meetings all members or delegates stand on equal 
footing, no offices of rank giving one a preference 
over another. Hence they are never likely to dis- 
cuss the question of lay delegation. 

The statement that they are the “ severest separa- 
tists in the West,’’ might lead many to infer that a 
* close communion ’’ was meant, which I think was 
not theintent of your correspondent. In this matter 
they simply say, ‘‘ Let a man examine himself . . . 
for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself.” (Not to 
others.) Hence they assume to judge the fitness of 
no one, leaving that to the judge of All; but they 
invariably teach that baptized believers only are 
the proper communicants. 


Concerning their financial system, I have never 
been aware of an instance in which an assessment 
was levied, and the penalty of expulsion enforced 
for non-payment. Such a proceeding would be re- 
garded by them as extremely arbitrary and un- 
scriptural. The custom largely prevails that the 
proper officers should divide the estimated expenses 
as equitably as possible among the members, but 
all contributions are voluntary, none assuming to 
judge his brother in this matter. Paul said, ‘‘ Let 
each lay by him in store on the first day of the 
week, as God hath prospered him.’’ This system 
has usually been found amply sufficient, and though 
rarely building costly edifices, or paying extrava- 
gant salaries, their financial exhibit is almost always 
creditable. No seats have ever been sold or rented 
by them, to my knowledge. ‘‘The poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” 


Iam happy to note that my friend attributes the 
non-belligerent attitude of the Disciples to their 
custom of taking the Scriptures as they stand, for 
their doctrine. On this ground they have for many 
years maintained that the organic union of all 
believers in Christ was possible, practicable and 
desirable. They say, throw aside all the creeds and 
party names, accept nothing as authority but the 
simple teachings of the New Testament, and within 
a short time all Christians will again believe and 
practice the same things. Hence their aim is not 
to build up a sect, but to establish a Christian prac- 
tice of primitive and apostolic purity, upon which 
all Christians may be united. The success of this 
movement may be appreciated when we state that 
according to late and reliable authority, the mem- 
bership which forty years ago was perhaps five 
thousand, has increased to nearly one million. The 
figures given by a correspondentin No. 2, of the 
current volume of the Christian Union, are con- 
sidered a moderate estimate for this continent 
alone. 

Your correspondent transposes the accepted order 
of the Gospel essentials, stating that “ they (the 
Disciples) offer a full and free salvation to all who 
will repent, believe and be baptized.”’ I have always 
understood them to preach that Christ offers salva- 
tion from past sins, to all who believe, repent and 
are baptized ‘* for the remission of sins.’’ 

If my friend will attentively read a sermon on the 
subject by almost any of their preachers, he will 
discover that they do not teach the ageney of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners; but that 
faith in Jesus Christ is induced by the same means 
as faith inany other person or proposition, namely, 
the presentation of facts and proofs; that repent- 
ance toward God will follow in precisely the same 
manner as the repentance of a child toward its 
parent, that obedience in baptism is the act by 
which the sinner meets Christ, enters his kingdom 
and becomes one of his disciples ; and that the 
office of the Holy Spirit, whose divinity is no more 
questioned than that of Christ, is that of a Com- 
forter and Guide to the Christian, not to the 
sinner. 

Furthermore, I believe they have always con- 
tended for educational instead of emotional Chris- 
tianity, and have never had occasion to fall back 
upon orthodox ground. And I can discover no 
tendency among them to assume the attitude of a 
regularly acknowledged denomination, as such, 
and I doubt whether they will ever eoalesce with 
any other body, except upon the broad ground of 
a universal Christian union. Franx ELLs, 





Boston, April 12, 1871. 


NOTES FROM THE “ HUB.” 


FATHER TAYLOR. 

66 He only preacher I heard in Boston was 

Mr. Taylor,’’is the record in Dickens’ Ameri- 
can Notes on occasion of his first visit in 1842. Nor 
was he the only visitor to our city who made this 
choice. For many years the Bethel, in which Father 
Taylor preached, was a center of interest to others 
than the sailors, who, however, always had the 
place of honor in the sanctuary as in the affeétion of 
the preacher. The rude eloquence, exuberant fancy, 
generous heart and catholic temper of Father Tay- 
lor gave him great power with the men of the sea, 
while they attracted many of more culture. Nom 
inally, his connection was with the Methodists from 
the time of his conversion until his death. But he 
was not a man to keep within the barriers of sect or 
creed. He fraternized with all the communions. 
Among the speakers at his funeral was a Unitarian 
clergyman, and, on the following Sunday, Dr. 
Bartol preached a memorial sermon in his honor, 
in which he asserted that no American he had ever 
seen had a reputation more impressive and unique. 

‘*Lord, some morning snatch me suddenly to thy- 
self,’ was the Jast pelition of the old veteran. On the 
5th instant, with the ebbing of the tide, he passed 
away. He was buried, not where he most desired, 
‘‘in the depths of the ocean,’’ but in one of our 
suburban cemeteries, within sight of the sea he 
loved so well. The Society in whose behalf he la- 
bored will erect a granite monument over his re- 
mains. 

CLERICAL CHANGES, 

The coming of Spring has brought the usual rota- 
tion in the Methodist pulpits, whereby we lose two 
of the most eloquent preachers in the denomination, 
one going to Brooklyn, the other to Philadelphia. 
Dr. Eddy, too, of the Canton Street Baptist Church, 
widely known and esteemed, yields to the urgency 
of the call from Fall River and terminates his second 
pastorate in Boston. The Mt. Vernon Church, look- 
ing abroad for a succéssor to Dr. Kirk, overlooked 
the man ypon whom the lot was finally to fall. At 
length they found him in an adjoining city, and last 
week he was inducted into office. Some of your 
readers may be interested to know that Mr. Herrick 
is a devout and scholarly young preacher, who, like 
his venerable colleague, began his ministry in your 
State as a Presbyterian, though for the past six 
years he has labored in this vicinity and won for 
himself a good degree. Dr. Kirk is still able to 
give aid in the prayer-meeting and in pastoral labor. 

THE PRESS. 

The Christian Register, the weekly journal of the 
Unitarians, having completed half a century of 
newspaper life, its contributors and patrons, to the 
number of a hundred and fifty, met on Thursday 
last at the Commonwealth Hotel, to exchange con- 
gratulations upon the event. Edward Everett.Hale 
presided at the dinner and made the first contribu- 
tion to the “‘feast of reason ’’ which succeeded. In 
the course of hisremarks Mr. Hale asserted that 
‘*the journal published once a week has the advan- 
tage over any other journal of our time,’’—a senti- 
ment which will probably be endorsed at 27 Park 
Place. Dr. Hedge paid his respects to the ubiquit- 
ous ‘‘ reporter ’’ and to the persistent “interviewer,”’ 
while other gentlemen aided, in prose and rhyme, 
to glorify the press and specially that product of it 
whose anniversary they were celebrating. 

“The newspaper”’ was also the theme of discussion 
at the Radical Club last Monday. The essay, intro- 
ducing the debate, was by F. B. Sanborn of the 
Springfield Republican, and by its historical research 
and pungent criticism prepared the way for an ani- 
mated and instructive discussion. Probably the 
essayist’s plain speaking will be better received by 
his fellow-craftsmen, than if it had come from one 
of another calling. 

ART MATTERS, 

Yielding to the solicitation of some of our leading 
citizens, Rathermel has brought his grand his- 
torical painting of the Battle of Gettysburg for 
brief exhibition here, before delivering it to the 
State of Pennsylvania. On occasion of unveiling 
the picture last Wednesday evening, addresses 
were made by Rev. Mr. Murry and others, some of 
whom had participated in the battle. 

At the dedication ofthe new Normal School build- 
ing in this city a few days since, Samuel Eliot, LL.D., 
the President of the Social Science Association, 
presented, in behalf of members of that association 
and other friends, about $1,500 worth of casts to the 
school. The collection, besides various statues and 
busts, including a cast of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, the original being now in the British 
Museum. The design of the gift is to awaken 
attention to the importance of esthetic culture in 
the education of the young. 

Much interest has been awakened by the lecture 
of J. 8S. Mackaye, twice delivered in our city and 
yesterday repeated at Harvard University, upon 
Delsarte and the Art of Dramatic Expression. Mr. 
M. was the favorite pupil of Delsarte, and has pre- 
pared this lecture with the two-fold aim of relieving 
his embarrassments, induced by the war, and also 
of securing the endowment of an Art Institute, 
over which Delsarte shall be invited to preside. 
The sketch of Delsarte and his work in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May will tend to deepen the interest 
already aroused by the skill of the pupils. 

FRENCH FAIR. 


One of the most elaborate and probably success- 
ful fairs ever held in Boston, is that which has been 
in progress at the Boston Theater for ten days 
past, and is te-night brought to a conclusion. 
Whatever benefits may result to the sufferers across 
the sea from this enterprise, there is little doubt 
that many youth, and adults too, have been sadly 
‘“‘demoralized’’ by the abundant raffling, in- 
dulged to an extent never before known here. The 
seductive catalogue, daily furnished through the 
press, of costly articles “‘ drawn’ by the holders of 
certain numbers, has been, to some of us, unpleas- 
antly suggestive of the lotteries with which certain 
sections of the country have been eursed.' 
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DIFFIDENCE. 
BEECHER. 


66 I DO not understand Mrs. W. When I call 
she is very pleasant and agreeable, and al- 
most*cheats me into the belief that she is really 
quite friendly ; but if I meet her in company—at a 
party or at a ball, she is so reserved, so coldly 
haughty that I make no attempt to thaw her out, 
but leave her to thé full enjoyment of her own so- 
ciety. I would as soon be along-side of an iceberg.” 
— You speak bitterly. Are yousure you judge her 
charitably ?”’ 

‘“*T will give you one or two examples, then ‘judge 
ye.’ ” 

“T called on Mrs. W. a few weeks since, reluct- 
antly, for on several occasions I had come to feel a 
good deal exasperated by ber manner; although 
until this call, I had seen very little of her except 
in company. She met me a little coldly, but ina few 
minutes thawed out—the stiffness vanished, and no 
one could have been more cordial or agreeable. She 
expressed a wish to continue the acquaintance, and 
assured me she should soon return my courtesy. I 
never spenta more delightful half hour, and antici- 

pated the promised visit with much pleasure. 

‘“‘In an unusually short time, if she was acting 
only in accordance with the demands of etiquette, 
she returned my call, and was so gentle, so bright, 
and entertaining, that I was quite ashamed of the 
distrust I had been inclined to feel. But I will 
never call on her again, or have anything more to 
say to her. 

“Last evening we met ata party. Truly glad to 
see her, I approached with real earnestness. It makes 
my cheek burn now, to think of my folly and her 
repulse. Such a stiff bow, and chilly ‘good even- 
ing,’ as I received in return for my impulsive greet- 
ing! It left me dumb for a moment, then, rallying, 
I made a few tame remarks about the weather 
probably—that’s what every one talks of who has 
nothing to say. All the response was a cool nod, or 
stupid ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’ and as soen as my idea of civil- 
ity would allow, 1 left her—taking good care, the 
remainder of the evening, to keep the length of the 
room between me and such an uncertain friend—” 

“Yes, and by thus doing, grieved as warm and 
truea heart as you will ever find. I have just been 
at her house, and had a long talk about last even- 
ing’s party, which I think I may repeat without 
betraying confidence, not for the love of gossip, but 
to explain many things which all of Mrs. W.’s 
acquaintances have noticed, without arriving at a 
just conclusion; and this explanation, if we keep 
it in mind, will protect us from forming unjust 
judgments of others equally unfortunate. I in- 
quired if she enjoyed last evening’s party, which, I 
had been told was quite brilliant. 

“*Not atall. I am never happy ina large com- 
pany. I think no one was ever so adverse to society 
—I mean society as seen in parties and balls. I 
dearly love to meet friends—a few at a time,—after 
the first awkwardness has worn off. I can never 
feel quite at ease on meeting, and even when two or 
three families meet together, however dear or inti- 
mate, the numbers distress me and make me long to 
hide. I try in vain to overcome this miserable shrink- 

ing. My husband likes me to go out a good deal. 
He never understands what a martyrdom it is to 
me. You think this very silly. But I know not 
what todo. I am so miserably diffident in com- 
pany, or with strangers, I can only sit still, look 
stupid, or it may be cross, or answer, when com- 
pelled, in monosyllables. If any one turns toward me, 
to be introduced, I shrink away and long to hide 
somewhere. By all my efforts to overcome this real 
trouble I only succeed in leaving the impression 
that Iam cold and haughty. Last evening I met 
Mrs. (naming you) at the party. Sheis to me very 
attractive; but many strangers were standing near, 
and when she approached, smiling and cheery, I 
could not talk to her. I wanted to, but had not 
eourage. I know of no one I would so much like 
for a friend, but am quite sure she was offended, 
and who can wonder if she was? From early child- 
hood this weakness has been my torment, with 
which I have striven, since old enough to know 
what erroneous impressions it left on those who did 
not know me intimately, but in vain.’ 


‘“*T am surprised. It was easy to see that you 
were diffident ; but it so soon wears off, and you are 
your own bright, cheerful self again, that it has 
seemed to me but a passing cloud. But then I have 
seldom seen you in parties or mixed company.’ 

“*No. And, fortunately, we have met, even then, 
when I was not in a crowd or surrounded, and you 
never seemed to watch me, as most people do. Ah! 
if I could rise above this! I trust my children will 
not inherit my misfortune !’”’ 


BY MRS, H. W. 


Now this conversation may open our eyes to un- 
derstand many things which we observe in com- 
parative strangers and are inclined to criticise se- 
verely. We know this distressing diffidence is a sore 
trial, and often makes the simplest duties a torture, 
because the performance of them necessitates action 
or speech before strangers. 
efforts that, by any possibility, can make them stand 
foremost or as director in some enterprise which 
they really have much interest in. Others, when 
duties are presented, are greatly distressed, and 
hesitate, till forced to take the first step, and then 
the choice between taking another or suffering de- 
feat holds them up or compels continuous action; 
like the horse in a treadmill, who must make the 
rounds or be maimed and bruised by the machin- 
ery. Others, again, endeavor to hide from all ob- 
servers; but; once caught and pressed forward, 
their courage rises with the effort, and they are soon 
quite at ease, and enjoy the work, whatever it 
may be. 

But very many more are never able to overcome 
this weakness, and through life suffer and are 
ereatly misunderstood. 


Some shrink from all. 


This diffidence springs from many causes. Some- 
times it is‘constitutional, or from ill-health, or fee- 
bleness in early childhood, or an inordinate self-con- 
sciousness, or approbativeness. Whatever the cause, 
it is more a weakness than a fault, and is greatly to 
be deplored. 

The remedy is beyond our skill. For a trouble 
springing from so many and entirely different 
causes there can be no definite rule. The attempt 
at cure must begin in early youth; and of one thing 
we feel confident, namely, that scolding, teazing, 
or, worst of all, contemptuous pity will surely ag- 
gravate the fault, habit, or disease, and ¢onfirm it 
past all hope of cure. On the contrary, if anything 
can brace up the mind or body and furnish strength 
to battle with and overcome the foe, nothing can 
more surely do it than the strict observance of kind- 
ness, gentleness, and genuine sympathy. We have 
no doubt that many annoyances, which we call 
faults, in children and servants, are but the over- 
action of this same diffidence and are exaggerated 
by the fear of blame. 

RECEIPTS. 

To Coox Owntons.—The strong, disagreeable 
taste and smell from onions may be in a large de- 
gree removed, by leaving them to soak in cold salt 
and water an hour after the outside skin has been 
removed; then boil them in milk and water till 
thoroughly tender; lay into a deep dish, season 
with pepper and salt and pour over drawn butter. 

To Bor Potrators.—Put them, with skins on, 
into a kettle of hot water; let ‘them come just to 
the boiling point, and pour in a cup of cold water, 
and, as the Irish say, the boiling is ‘‘ backed.” Re- 
peat this till the poéato is tender. The object is to 
keep the water just on the verge of boiling, but 
check it by a little cold water till the potato is done. 

SALT FoR Nuts.—Many people find nuts of all 
kinds injurious, and some are made seriously ill by 
them. It is said, and we think truly, if a little salt 
be used with them it will prevent any injury or in- 
convenience arising from their use. 

LEMON OR ORANGE HONEYCOMB.—Sweeten the 
juice of two oranges or lemons, Beat the white of 
two eggs into a quart of rich cream and whisk it; 
as the froth rises, skim off and lay on the lemon or 
orange juice. Whisk until you have the whele 
frothed and laid on the juice. It makes a pretty and 
agreeable dish. It should be prepared the day be- 
fore needed and set in a cool place. 

ApPLe SNow.—(A better way than one given 
some weeks since.) Stew fine-flavored, sour apples; 
sweeten and flavor to suit your taste; strain, and to 
one quart of sifted apples allow the whites of four 
eggs. Whisk them to a stiff froth; then put the 
apple and whites together, and continue to whip 
until so stiff you can turn the dish upside down 
without the mass falling off. Eat with cream or 
with bread and milk. 

To CLean Kip Gtioves.—Have ready a little 
new milk in one saucer, a piece of white soap in 
another, and a clean cloth folded.twe or three times. 
On the cloth spread out the glove smooth and neat. 
Take a piece of flannel, dip it in the milk, then rub 
off a good quantity of soap on the wetted flannel, 
and commence to rub the glove toward the fingers, 
holding it firmly with the left hand. Continue this 
process until the glove, if white, looks of dingy yel- 
low, though clean; if colored, till it looks dry and 
spoiled. Lay it to dry, and the operator will soon 
be gratified to see that the old glove looks nearly 
new. It will be soft, glossy, smooth and elastic. 4 

The Chinese have a curious method of preserv- 
ing grapes, so as to have them at command during 
the entire year. It consists in cutting a circular 
piece out of a ripe pumpkin or gourd, making an 

aperture large enough to admit the hand. The in- 
terior is next completely cleaned out, the ripe 
grapes are placed inside, and the cover replaced and 
pressed in firmly. The pumpkins are then kept in 
a cool place, and the grapes will be found to retain 
their freshness for a very long time. 





FOOD. 
BY PROF. J. DARBY. 
TO HAVE GOOD BREAD. 


JHATEVER concerns the character of bread 
is of interest to all. That the “‘ staff of life” 


How 


\ 


should be sound and fitted to sustain its appropriate 


burden, is of the first importance. 
that condition, as it ordinarily app , is very ob- 
vious. It is weakened, and with difficulty performs 
its legitimate functions. To the methods of raising 
bread to which we have alluded, there are serious 
objections. To all ‘“* baking powders’’ we object, 
that they put into the bread materials that must be 
prejudicial, in long, eontinuous use, to the human 
system. To fermentation we object that it is al- 
most uniformly performed in an improper manner, 
and that it necessitates a loss of some of the best 
portion of the flour. 

There are two means of raising bread against 
which these objections do not lie. One of them is 
that of Dauglish of London. This consists in the 
use of an apparatus by which the dough is kneaded 
by machinery and under a pressure of several at- 
mospheres. The water with which the dough is 
made up is impregnated with carbonic acid, like 
that which issues from our soda fountains. When 
the kneading is complete, the dough is removed 
from the machine, consequently from the pressure 
that wasupon it, when, being thoroughly permeated 
by the carbonic acid, it rises as though by ferment- 
ation or “baking powders,” and is ready for the oven. 
Provided sufficient time has been given to the pro- 
cess of kneading, nothing better can be desired for 
the raising of bread. The great objectien to this 
process is, that it cannot be practiced by families, 
from the expense of apparatus and the quantity of 
materials to be operated upon. In public bakeries 
it should come into general use. We are informed 
that the bakers object to it, thatit does not allow 
them to “doctor” their flour, so as to niake alow 
grade of flour appear as a higher one. This, cer- 


That it is not in 





tainly should not bea very forcible objection with 





the consumers of bakers’ bread. But consumers, it 
is said, do cbject to it, that it is wanting in the flav- 
or of the bread they have ever been accustomed to. 
This might, perhaps, be obviated by adding a little 
stale ale to the water with which the dongh was 
made up, if this vitiated taste must be consulted. 
We have bakeries of this character in this city, 
which produce a bread unequaled in its richness and 
delicacy of flavor by bread produced by any other 
process. Weconfess to its deficiency in taste of poor 
yeast or metallic salts, but we are not aware that 
these are necossary to the strength of the “ staff of 
life.” The other process bas been in use a great many 
years, but has never received popular approbation. 
It is founded on the simplest principles of chem- 
istry, and we used it in our family long before we 
heard of its use by any one else. Every housewife 
knows how much bi-carbonate of soda it takes to 
raise a quart of flour. Now, take this quantity of 
the baking soda, put it in a tumbler, and dissolve it 
entirely with water, Then measure out a small 
quantity of muriatic acid in a glass vessel. It may 
be measured out by the tea-spoonful. Add it care- 
fully and slowly to the solution of soda. It will 
foam much at first. When the foaming slackens, 
let it rest till all is quiet. Then add the acid drop 
by drop till no foam is occasioned by the acid. By 
measuring the acid that remains and subtracting it 
from the original quantity, the difference is what is 
required for each quart of flour. Now, when it is 
to be used, sift the soda, in sufficient quantity, in 
the flour, add the proper quantity of the acid to 
the water to be used and knead it in rapidly; and 
as perfect a raising of dough as can be produced by 
any means is accomplished. The union of the acid 
with the soda produces common salt, so that little 
or no salting is required. This process, as we re- 
marked, has been long known, and has been advo- 
cated and commended by the highest European 
authorities. Dr. Thompson made efforts to intro- 
duce it in England with but partial success. Liebig 
made similar efforts in Germany, and with no better 
effect. We can conceive but one reason why it is 
not universally adopted, and that is the use of the 
acid. There seems to be an instinctive repugnance 
to the use of strong acids. With proper, orderly 
arrangements of materials, which should prevail in 
every kitchen, no more difficulty should attend the 
use of an acid than of an oil. 


We have assumed that the flour, in all cases, was 
of good quality. In practice, this is perhaps assum- 
ing too much. ‘There are many circumstances at- 
tending the growing of wheat, the preparation of 
the flour, and its transmission to market, and stor- 
ing, that may effect ft injuriously. Other seeds, be- 
sides the wheat, may be present and their flour 
mingled with that of the grain. Such vitiation has 
been known, and to such an extent that the inhabi- 
tants of districts have been poisoned by it. The 
flour is apt to be overheated in grinding, which al- 
ways produces injurious results by breaking up the 
starch grains and changing the gluten. A damp 
place of deposit, either in shipment or storage, af- 
fects the flour injuriously. Mold is generated, and 
the gluten to a greater or less extent undergoes de- 
composition. The sprouting of the grain in the 
field, from damp or stormy weather in harvesting, 
produces great injury to the flour for bread making. 
Against these conditions the buyer of flour in the 
market has no protection but that of trying it, and 
if bad, rejecting it. But the baker employs means 
to render the vitiated condition of the flour unob- 
servable by the consumer. Any change that takes 
place in flour’is mostly in the gluten, and this 
change is manifested by making the gluten softer 
and more pasty, and of a darker color, from this 
change of consistence. Alum is largely used in 
hardening the gluten and giving it a white color, 
and makes a poor flour appear much better, when 
made into bread, than its true character would war- 
rant. Lime water will do the same, and there is no 
objection to its use, except that it causes deception, 
by covering up defects in the flour, Other metallic 
salts will accomplish the same end, but alum is the 
one commonly used. The most certain test for the 
presence of alum in bread is an alcoholic solution of 
logwood. When this solution is mingled with bread 
that contains no alum, it produces a pale straw 
color, but if alum is present, there is produced a 
dark red color. Any one who will vitiate bread, the 
great alimentary material of our race, will never 
receive his just deserts from human enactments. 


We have, in a former article, alluded to the loss of 
a portion of the most important elements of the 
flour by our process of bolting for producing fine 
flour. We ought to eat the whole of the wheat, ex- 
cept the bran, and this indeed is not a part of the 
grain. The constitution of the wheat grain im- 
presses us most forcibly with the fact that we ought 
in some manner to bring ourselves to the point of 
using wholly what nature has so wisely provided, 
that all the elements should act conjointly for our 
highest good. No one element or part of one should 
be rejected from this inimitable compound. There 
are several difficulties to be overcome in the accom- 
plishment of this object. There is the mechanical 
difficulty of separating the bran, which is the en- 
velop, from the contents. He who should inventa 
machine for hulling wheat and bring it into use 
would deserve the gratitude of his race. If there 
was a demand for it, we have no doubt it would soon 
be produced. But no one is supposed to spend his 
energies in a field, the fruits of which no one wants. 
Let the cry go up from the people, ‘‘We want per- 
fect bread,” and it would not be long before the cry 
would meet a response... 


There has recently been published a process of 
macerating the wheat, and thus softening the grain 
so that its contents could be pressed out by passing 
between rollers, and entirely separated from the 
bran, and at once be ready for making into bread. 
Whether it has been put in practice we are not 
aware. : 

Another difficulty is that when the whole of the 
wheat is made into ftour it does not remain un- 
changed for along time. It would not do to grind 
it and keep it indefinitely in barrels. The cerealin 
which is intended to act on the gluten and aid in 





digesting it, would to a greater or less extent per- 
form its office in the flour, and render it unfit for 
making light bread. There could be no long period 
between grinding and using. 

But the most formidable difficulty is that which 
prejudice presents. Could it become the fashion to 
have brown bread on the table, all other difficulties 
would soon be overcome. M. Dureau, editor of the 
Journal des Fabricants de Sucre, who remained in 
the city of Paris during the siege, says that the siege 
has not been without its beneficial results, and 
among these benefits is that it has dissipated the 
prejudice of the Parisians against the unbolted meal 
of wheat, rye, and oats, and in favor of white bread. 
The best that can be done, under the present cir- 
cumstances, is to make bread by yeast and batter 
and cake by some good “ yeast powder.’’ We would 
enforce the caution to use only fresh yeast, or well 
prepared yeast cakes. Have no ‘“‘emptyings pot’’ 
or *‘ yeast jug.”” They become the nidus of all hurt- 
ful products, and we should be strongly impressed 
with the fact, that yeast cannot be kept under ordi- 
nary circumstances in a moist condition without 
undergoing undesirable changes. 


Ryz.—Rye is usually classed next to wheat. It is 
of the same order, but. not of the same genus, al- 
though they are nearly related. The rye is the 
Secale cereale. It is found at the present day grow- 
ing wild in the Crimea and around the Caspian Sea. 
It grows in poor, sandy places, which is indicated by 
the fact, that in its cultivated condition it will grow 
and produce a crop where no other grain will thrive. 
Cultivation has had perhaps less influence on the 
rye than on any other domesticated grain. There 
are not more than two or three varieties, and these 
do not greatly differ from each other. There are no 
such striking con ts as the wheat presents. The 
rye not only commends itself by its growing on 
moderately rich soils, but adapts itself to unfavora- 
ble conditions. It resists the most rigorous climates 
and flourishes on rugged mountains where no other 
grains will grow. It is the grain of a cold climate. 
Rye affords the bread for vast populations. In the 
north of Europe especially it is the principal grain. 
The bread from rye is inferior in every respect to 
that from wheat. It is heavy, the dough rising 
with difficulty. Its color is brown, and its nutritive 
qualities low compared with wheat. The amount 
of gluten is small, and the character of it is not dis- 
similar to that of injured wheat, being sticky and 
not hardening to a dry consistence in baking. It is 
difficult to cook, requiring a much longer time in 
the oven than wheaten dough. In our own country 
and middle Europe it is mingled with the flour of 
other grains. Mingled with corn meal it forms the 
substantial and nutritive bread of the farmers— 
“rye and Indian bread.”’ In France a beer is made 
by fermenting rye instead of barley, and is highly 
esteemed for family consumption. Fermented and 
distilled it forms the famous “‘rye whiskey,” or ‘‘old 
rye,” so highly valued bygvhiskey drinkers. 

The grain of the rye is subject to a singular affec- 
tion which often shows itself in this grain, although 
not confined to it. The grain enlarges, becoming 
two or three times its normal length, and often 
curved and of a brown color. This is the ergot of 
rye. This production is occasioned by the attack of 
a mushroom (Sphacelia segetum) on the ovule of the 
seed, changing entirely its development and the 
products of its vital action. Instead of producing 
the nutritious materials of the natural seed it pro- 
duces a powerful poison, which is utilized in medi- 
cine. Families have been poisoned by the presence 
of this material in the flour. The grain is so large 
that there is not much excuse for its being left in 
the rye. 





MY BABY. 
BY ANNIE CLYDE. 


wee a little break in the sod! 
So tiny to be a grave! 

Oh, how can I render so soon to God 
The beautiful gift he gave? 


Must I put you away, my pet— 
My tender bud unblown— 

With the dew of the morning upon you yet, 
And your blossom all unshown ? 


My heart is near to break 
For the voice I shall not hear, 

For the clinging arms around my neck, 
And the footsteps drawing near. 


The tiny, tottering feet, 
Striving for mother’s knee, 
For the’lisping tones so sweet, 
And the baby’s kiss to me. 


For the precious Mother-name, 

And the touch of the little hand ; 
Oh, am 1 so very much to blame 

If I shrink from the sore demand ? 


How shall I know her voice, 
Or the greeting of her eyes, 

’Mid the countless cherubs that rejoice 
In the gardens of Paradise? 


How shall I know my own, 
Where the air is white with wings, 
My babe, so soon from my bosom flown 
To the angels’ ministerings ? 


And this is the end of it all! 

Of my waiting and my pain— 
Only a little funeral pall, 

And empty arms again. 


Oh, baby, my heart is sore 
For the love that was to be, 

For the untried dream of love, now o’er, 
Twixt thee, my child, and me. 


Yet over this little head, 
Lying se still on my knee, 

I thank my God for the bliss of the dead, 
For the joy of the soul set free. 


’Tis a weary world, at best, 
This world that she will not know. 

Would I waken her out of such perfect rest, 
For its sorrow and strife? Ah, no! 


Escaped are its thorns and harms; 
The only path she has trod 

Is that which leads from her mother’s arms 
Into the arms of God, 
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BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


THE REST OF UNCLE JOHN’S LESSON. 
\ 7 HEN Saturday evening came, Willie brought 

out his slate and book, and waited very im- 
patiently for Uncle John to be ready to go on with 
the lesson. He had been thinking the matter over, 
and had discovered a difficulty that seemed a poser 
to him, and he was anxious to hear how Uncle John 
would get around it. Mary had taken a seat near 
the table, and was as anxious as Willie. Her confi- 
dence in the book-matters had been somewhat shak- 
en the night before, and she was a little fearful that 
her knowledge of fractions might not prove so cer- 
tain as she had supposed. At last Uncle John laid 
aside his paper and said: 

‘““Well, Willie; how do you geton with your les- 
sons ?”’ 

“Not very well,’ Willie replied. ‘I think I un- 
derstand what you said about the addition of unlike 
whole numbers, but it does not seem at all to apply 
to fractions.” 

“Give us an example,”’ said Uncle John. 

“Take for iustance the three maples and the two 
elms front of the house,’’ Willie replied. ‘Though 
we can’t add them as maples and elms, it is plain 
enough, as you showed us, that we can add them as 
trees; and their sum is five trees. But when the 
book says ‘add two thirds and three fourths,’ the 
answer is not fiwe something else, but seventeen,— 
seventeen twelfths.”’ 

‘“‘Tam glad you have been thinking, and to such 
good purpose,” said Uncle John. ‘‘ Your objection 
is a strong one, but I think we shall be able to re- 
move it. Bring we your box of coins.” 

Willie had a fine set of American coins his father 
had given him, that he might know what sort of 
money was used in the country before the war. He 
brought the box to Uncle John, who took out of it 
and laid on the table a gold dollar, asilver dollar, a 
silver half-dollar and two quarters and asked, ‘‘How 
many pieces have we here ?”’ 

‘Five,’ Willie answered. 

He then put down a half-dollar, a quarter, two 
dimes and a half-dime. 

‘*How many have we in this pile?” 

“* Five,’’ said Willie. 

“The same number in both,’’ said Uncle John; 
* Are the two piles therefore equal ?” 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Willie. ‘‘One pile is three dollars 
and the other only one dollar.” 

“Se, it appears,” said Uncle John, ‘that when 
eoins are added, we must regard not their number 
merely, but their value.” 

‘** Certainly,’ said Willie. 

‘* Now let us go back to our apple-basket,’’ said 
Uncle John. ‘If I cutthese two apples into quarters 
(thus) and take two pieces from the one and add 
them to three from the other, the five pieces will 
be—?”’ 

‘Five quarters,’ said Willie. 

“ Exactly,” Uncle John continued. “‘ When the 
the things added are of equal value, there is no 
trouble in finding their sum, by simply counting 
them together. But, suppose I add these two halves 
to these five quarters. There are now seven pieces. 
What is their sum ?”’ 

‘‘ Nine quarters,’’ said Willie. 

‘* How do you make it?” 

“ As one half is two quarters, two halves are four 
quarters, which added to the five quarters make 
nine,’’ Willie replied. 

“Very good,” said Uncle John. ‘So it appears 
also, that in adding fractions, as in adding money, 
we have to take valve into the account; and some- 
times the sum is not to be found by simply counting 
together the things to be added, as we did in our 
lesson last night, but by adding the values of the 
several numbers as represented by some convenient 
smaller unit.” 

“That is plain,” said Willie. 

‘*Now I think we are ready to take up the exam- 
ple we began with,’ said Uncle John, “ Which 
was—?”’ 

‘‘ Rind the sum of two-thirds and three-fourths,’’ 
said Willie. 

“See,” said Uncle John: ‘‘I cuf this apple into 
three equal parts and put two of the parts with 
three ef the quarters. Here then we have two-thirds 
and three-quarters to find their sum. Can we count 
them together and call the sum the number of pieces, 
that is five ?”’ 

“No,” said Willie, ‘‘ because in Fractions we have 
to consider the value of the units and the thirds and 
fourths have different values.” 

‘* What is the sum then?” 

“The book says seventeen tweifths,”’ replied Wil- 
lie. 

‘‘Never mind the book now,’ said Uncle John, 
‘“we are to find the sum ourselves, if we can. Let 
us see if our coins will help us any. Here are three 
half-dimes and two three-cent pieces; put them to- 
gether an4 what will you have?” 

“Twenty-one cents,” said Willie. 

“ How do you get it?” 

“The three half-dimes are equal to fifteen cents, 
and the two three-cent pieces to six cents; together 
they make twenty-one cents.” 

“That is, we find the value of the several pieces 
in a smaller coin, and add the values, do we not?’ 

““We do,”’ said Willie. 

“ Now let us do the same with our,two-thirds and 
three-quarters,” said Uncle John. “Ts there any- 
thing that we can change both the thirds and quar- 
ters to?” ™ 

“The book says twelfths,” said Willie; “but I 
never tried it.” 

“ Let us try it then,” said Uncle John. “ Here is 
an apple cut into thirds. If I cut each piece into 
two equal parts, there will be how many?” 

“Six,” said Willie. 

* And each part will be—?”’ 

“ One-sixth of the apple,” said Willie. 

‘1 divide each of the pieces again, and get—?”’ 

“Twelve pieces, and each piece is one-twelfth,” 
said Willie. 

“‘ Now, I cut each of these four quarters into three 
parts; how mapy parts do I get?” 


4 








“Twelve,” said Willie, “ twelve twelfths.” 

“Now, that our parts are all alike, we shall 
have no trouble in adding them,” said Uncle John. 
*““As we eut each third into four parts, the two 
thirds will give us—?” 

“ Eight,” said Willie. 

“And as each fourth was cutinto three parts, 
three fourths will give—?” 

“Nine,” said Willie. 

“Putting the eight parts and the nine parts to- 
gether, we get—?” 

‘*Seventeen parts,” 
twelfths.” 

“Do you understand it?” 

“ Perfectly,’’ said Willie; “‘ but we didn’t do the 
sum according to rule, did we ?”’ 

“Pxactly according to rule,’’ said Uncle John, 
“notwithstanding we used none of its hard terms.”’ 

“T will make a sum with coins and work it accord- 
ing to the rule, step by step ; then you will see more 
clearly what the rule means. Here then are four 
dimes, three quarter-dollars and two half-dimes,”’ 
he said, taking them from the box—‘ to be added 
after the manner of fractions. Placing the numbers 
(numerators) above the line, and the names (denom- 
inators) below, our sum will stand thus: 


said Willie, ‘‘seventeen 


4 plus 3 plus 2 


= how much? 


dimes. quar. dols. hf. dimes. 


‘* Now what is the first step ?”’ 

“Reduce the fractions to a common denomina- 
tion,” said Willie, reading from the book. 

‘““ What can we ‘ reduce,’ or, change all our denom- 
inations to?” asked Uncle John. 

“To cents,’’ said Willie. 

‘* But suppose you did not want to take change in 
cents? Is there any other coin that you could use?” 

“We might take half-dimes,’”’ said Mary, seeing 
that Willie was somewhat puzzled. 

“ Very well,” said Uncle John, ‘‘ we will change 
our units to half-dimes. Four dimes are how many 
half-dimes ?”’ 

“ Bight,” said Willie. 

**And the three quarter-dollars ?”’ 

‘* Fifteen.”’ 

“Then after reduction our sum will read: 


ia plus 15 2 


plus 


hf. dimes. ~~ 2OW much? 


What is the next step of the rule?” 

* Add the numerators,’’ said Willie. 

‘*Well add them,” said Uncle Jobn. 
their sum ?” 

“Twenty-five,’’ said Willie. 

‘What is the next thing to be done?” 

‘“** Place the sum over the common denominator’ ; 


hf. dimes. hf. dimes. 


“What is 


25 said Willie, 


writing the 
hf. dimes” 


which will give 
answer on the slate. 

‘*Very good,” said Uncle John. 
stand it?” 

‘*I think I do, clearly,’’ Willie replied. “ But it 
seems very different when the numbers are all fig- 
ures.”’ 

“Tf you will only bear in mind,”’ Unele John said, 
“that the numerators are the real numbers in frac- 
tions, and the denominators merely names written 
with figures for convenience, it won’t seem so hard 
for you. For example the denominators of the 
sum we have just worked might be written with 
figures, without changing the process of addition a 
particle.”’ 

** Please work it that way?’ said Willie, “then I 
think I will understand it better.”’ 

“ A dime is what part of a dollar?” asked Uncle 
John. 

“One-tenth,”’ said Willie. 

** And four dimes—?”’ 

* Four-tenths.”’ 

“‘Changing each number in the same way,” said 
Unele John, explaining each reduction, “our sum 
will read : 

4 


10 
“Now, what must be done ?”’ 
“Change the fractions to a common denomina- 
tion,’’ said Willie. 
‘‘Have you ever learned to do that ?” 
‘* Yes,” said Willie; ‘‘ but I never understood the 
use of doing it before.” 
“Make the reduction and show me what you get,” 
said Uncle John. 
Willie did so, and the sum read: 
8 plus plus @ 
“20° 20 20 
* And what is the answer ?” 
” Tonya twentieths,” said Willie, 


“Do you under- 


20 


plus 3 


4 


plus 
= how mueh? 


= how much? 


writing 


20. 

**Now compare the two ways of doing the sum,” 
said Unele John. 

“That is easy to do,” said Wijlie, “‘for they are 
both alike, except that ‘ half-dime’ is written as the 
common denominator of the first, and ‘twenty’ as 
that of the second.” 

“The thing numbered in the first sum is one half- 
dime; that in the second is one-twentieth of a dol- 
lar,” said Uncle John. “Is there any real differ- 
ence ?”’ 

“None at all,” said Willie, “since a half-dime is 
the same as one-twentieth of a dollar.”’ 

“Well Mary,” said Uncle John, “ Are fractions so 
very unlike other numbers as you thought?” 

“Not as you explain them,’’ Mary replied. “I 
thought I understood them long ago; but they 
never seemed so real and simple te me before.” 

“ And I thought I should never understand them,”’ 
said Willie; ‘but I don’t think so any longer. 
This adding fractions is as easy as counting change.” 








““ Which do you hove best,” said a visitor to a 
little girl of seven summers, “ your kitten or your 
doll?” The little daughter of Eve deliberated long 
and earnestly; then whispered to her questioner ; 
“T love kitty best, but don’t teH dolly.”—Eachange. 








JACK. 
¢} HARLEY SEARS had a monkey, whose name 


/ was Jack—and I fully believe there never was 
a monkey whose name was not Jack. But Charley’s 
Jack was by no means a common monkey. He was 
the pet and the torment of the wihtole household. 
There was not a boy in the country side who had not 
heard of his pranks, and would not have given all 
he owned for the amusing scamp. The way in which 
Mr. Jack first brought himself before the public 
was this : 

One day in early Spring Charley, rushed up from 
the station where the train stopped, to the farm- 
house, flourishing a great poster in red and yellow 
letters, like a banner. 

““Oh, yes! O, yes!” he shouted, like the town 
crier. “ Hear you, all whom it may concern. The 
Great Traveling Menagerie! African Lions! Polar 
Bears! Bengal Tigers! Raging Elephant Romeo, 
the terror of Halborough, where he killed in one 
winter, three keepers! The Great Elephant Tamer 
—Rosenlis,” etc., etc. 

Matty was peeping over his shoulder. 
Charley, do look at this! 
Brazilian and African.” 

“Bet dey can’t none of ’em beat our Jack, nohow !”’ 
said Pete, who was agape with wonder. 

“Now the question is, can we go ?”’ said Matty. 

So the question was duly broached at the supper- 
table. 

““When does the menagerie open, Charley ?”’ asked 
Mr. Sears. 

“To-morrow, sir, at nine o’clock in the morning. 
Admission twenty-five cents ; children half price,” 
promptly replied Charley. 

“Very well. Ask Daniel to put Ben in the ecar- 
riage, and we will see what we will see.” 

Of course the children knew what that meant, 
and ate very little more supper that night. 

“Tf you please, papa,” said Matty, “‘ could Pete 
go? He would enjoy it very much.” 

“Certainly. Tell Pete to be ready early.” 

“And spare no expense in his cravat,” laughed 
Charley. ‘*‘ About Jack, sir ? 

“No; most decidedly not,’’ said Mr. Sears, pos- 
itively. ‘‘ I will not have Jack in the carriage again 
with me.” 

There was no remonstrating against this decision. 
‘““T would have liked to see him beside the other 
monkeys,”’ said Charley, as he bade Matty one 
night. 

Jack had been curled upon the hearth-rug during 
the discussion, asleep, they thought, but Pete, who 
was waiting on table, saw one eye was open. 

‘““ Nobody kin tell how much dat ar good for 
nothin’ beast knows. Bet he heerd ebery tiger’s 
and elephum’s name dar, and knowed dey war his 
blood relations.”’ 

Jack kept very quiet the next morning, however, 
until Charley and Matty came down dressed to go. 
Then he began to scramble up and down the pillars 
of the porch, according to his custom before taking 
a drive ; for Jack was always ready for horseback, 
carriage or cart; no coat to put on, or hat to find, 
nothing to do but to lick his paws and be off. 

As soon as Daniel appeared in the stable-door with 
old Ben, Jack was off and at his heels like a flash, 
and when the carriage was brought out he was in it 
and ensconced on the front seat before Jack Robin- 
son himself could even think of his name. 

‘Take the monkey away, Daniel, and shut him 
up in the barn,” said Mr. Sears. ‘‘He is not to 
go.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Daniel was busy with the harness, and then went 
into the house for a whip. When he came back and 
looked round for the monkey, Mr. Jack had van- 
ished. 

‘* He’s obeyed orders and gone tothe barn himself, 
sir.”’ 

“Very well. Jump in, children.” 

So the children, with a very great many good-by 
kisses for mamma, and waving of their handker- 
chiefs to Ann and Daniel, got into their places; Pete 
mounted solemnly with all the weight of his purple 
neck-tie on him, and off they went to town. 

The whole country side seemed to have emptied 
itself into the village. The streets were crowded 
with people, all pouring along to the great white 
tents in Harter’s fields. On every fence there were 
gigantic pictures. Here the dreadful man-killer, 
Romeo, waved proboscis and charged upon a 
dozen keepers, ed with red-hot irons ; there the 
Nubian lion, jel, leisurely craunched a man and 
a baby in his bloody teeth; on the next wall, the 
gigantic ourang-outang exeeuted a war dance with a 
young woman, principally remarkable for black 
hair, tucked comfortably under one arm. 


It was hard work to drag the children, especially 
Pete, away from these works of art to the terrible 
realities. But finally they reached the circle of 
tents ; stood to take a final look at the picture of 
the fat lady toying with an amiable boa-constrictor 
outside, and then passed the narrow canvas passage 
leading to the enchanted country within. 

There were the sawdust, and the dreadful delight- 
ful cages around it! There was the famous Signor 
Grisi, that we have all seen in his gorgeous white 
and scarlet, with spangles, and that fairy creature, 
Madame Johnson, in purple velvet and gold. The 
band played, and Romeo, with one tusk broken and 
bearing the marks of enough battles on him to make 
one’s. blood run cold, stood on a barrel; and the 
lions roared, and the monkeys shrieked, and thie 
polar bear panted over his very modest portion of 
ice, and it was quite the same as if Charley and 
Matty had been snatched away to the north pole or 
the deserts of Africa. 


As for Pete, it was the happiest day of his life. 
He threw crackers to the monkeys, and fed the 
elephant, and made mouths at the Bengal tiger, 
unfil that wretched beast was scared out of what- 
ever littke wit was left to him. 

Charley had just emptied his pockets and bought 
his last bag of candy and pea-nuts down at the stall, 
when the keeper announced, from the middle of the | hers 
ring, a new performance. ] 


** And, O, 
A cage full of monkeys, 


There was a profound pause. Every body waited, 
breathless. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ our afternoon 
exhibition will conclude with the appearance of the 
world-renowned tamed ourang-outang—Mumbo 
Qumbo—the first of his species who has ever been 
found capable of instruction at the hands of man. 
This remarkable creature (I had almost said human 
being) will dance, tell the time of the day, and 
spell any word of one syllable which may be giyen 
him by the audience. His education is still in prog- 
ress. Before our next visit to: your flourishing 
village, we hope that he will be able to read dis- 
tinctly Washington’s Farewell, or the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

Every body applauded, nobody louder than 
Charley and Pete. 

The flap of the inner tent.was flung open, and a 
man dressed as a Turk appeared, leading a large 
baboon, who gazed gloomily about the audience, 
and then took up his station in the ring. The band 
struck up ‘‘ 8t. Patriek’s Day,’’ and the poor beast 
executed a very creditable double shuffle. 

Then a number of cards with figures and letters 
were placed before him. 

“Tell the time by this watch,” said the keeper. 

The baboon put his head close to it, and then 
tramped about, nosing one card after another, until 
he spelled out “ Half-past four.”’ 

“That isa trifle late. Look at this one.” 

“Three o’clock,”’ spelled the monkey. 

‘* Right, you see, gentlemen,” triumphantly hold- 
ing out the watches. 

“That is very curious,”’ said a gentleman to Mr. 
Sears. 

“Very.” Mr. Sears was looking closely at the 
animal, watching, with a queer sinile, every motion 
of his unwieldy body. 

‘* He will now spell any word which may be given 
him,’’ said the keeper. 

‘“Hat,”’ shouted somebody, and the 
promptly picked out H A T. 

One word after another was called and success- 
fully spelled. 

‘* Dat ar beats Jack,’’ said Pete, shaking his ‘head 
discontentedly. 

* Spell Jack,” eried Charley, and Mumbo Qumbo 
was just beginning his round to pick out the cards, 
when, as if summoned, like an evil spirit, by the 
name, Jack himself sprang from the top of one of the 

cages, and lighted right upon the baboon’s back, 
clutching him round the neck with his long, skinny 
arms. 

Mumbo Qumbo shook him violently, but it did 
not loosen Jack’s hold. The people cheered and 
shouted, the keeper uttered words too emphatio for 
polite ears; the baboon, nearly choked, threw him- 
self upon the ground and rolled over and over. 

Jack took all the applause to himself, and held on 
like grim death, jabbering and grinning with de- 
light, his claws fastened tight in the throat of the 
poor creature. 

Mr. Sears and Charley tried to make their way to 
him, but in vain, the crowd was too dense. *Pete 
danced on the benches with exultation. 

“TIT knowed dat ar was one of his kin. Look at 
Jack huggin’ his grandfather.”’ 

By this time the keeper had lost all patience. He 
chased the struggling monkeys around the ring 
with a big club, fearing to use it lest he might strike 
the baboon instead of Jack. Mumbo Qumbo, how- 
ever, could stand it no longer. He staggered to his 
feet, and to the astonishment of every body, broke 
out into ayell. **Murther! Tak him off! Take the 
imp off of me! It’s kilt I am, intirely !”’ 

Oddly enough, at the first sound of the man’s 
voice in the baboon’s skin, Jack let go his hold and 
dropped to the ground in dismay. Every body was 
so stunned with astonishment that they forgot to 
follow him, and it was only when Mr. Sears and the 
children had reached home that he was dragged out 
of his hiding-place under the robes on the floor of 
the carriage. 

“De hull country side is talkin’ of yar, you 
mizzabal little niggah,’’ said Pete, eyeing him with 
pride. “ Git along tothe barn wid you, out of my 
sight,” turning, when he was gone, with a satisfied 
nod to Charley. “I'll back our Jack ’gainst de hull 
managerie, monkeys, and Irishmen, and all, andif he 
doesn’t come off first best Pll giv up, any how !”— 
Rebecca Harding Davis, in the Youth’s Companion. 
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PUZZLES. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Where are drought and frost mentioned? 

Where are wit and wisdom mentioned? 

Who gave Solomon cedar-trees and fir-trees, and what 
was received in return ? 

Where is the Queen of Heaven mentioned ? 

5. Where is Jah mentioned? 

6. Where does it sa; - that the Lord shall shave with a razor 

“that is hired? 
7. Where is the city of “‘ No” mentioned? 


BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD, 
A favorite flower. 
A Prone who induced the King of Judah to renounce 


An Arabian. City. 
A tower, called the tower of the flock. 


OMETTRES. 


By o mitting a different letters, eack time, from a word of 
six letters, find in a (1) robber, (2) his poe. (3) what he pos- 
sesses, (4) what he has when vexed, (5) what he is when irri- 
table, (6) what he eats, and (7) what he does when tritling. 


Lusv D. 
> 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


MARION. 


ISOLA. 


DECAPITATIONS, 


lread a bird and leave a farming-tool. 

head a farming-tool and leave a dwelling. 
head a dwelling and leave a kitchen fixture. 
head a kitchen fixture and leave a puzzle. 


Bunny, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 6. 
Biblical Enigma.—Wigdom is better than rubies.—BUNNY. 
Di wonals. - 
NDR BW 
RACIE 
7_ 
T 
8 
R—Arthur, Willie. 
—BUNNY. 
woe eatents of bw Aye sing tn gg Bedstead, Armchair, 
a Pidvares ‘-table, he ~€ Morning- 
glory, ory, eats” B ures, -desk.—DAPHNE E. BENTLY, 


Decapitations. ow M-ink ; 8-pan ; B-owl; C-ape.— ESTELLE 


E 
I 
8 


U 
E 





C., BUNNY. 
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SS 
VEXT WREK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, April 30, (3rd Sunday after Easter.) 
Monday, May 1. (8S. Philip and James.) 


Wednesday, May 3. 


New England Educational 


— Conventi .. Worcester, Mass. 


TION... . sr cccccecese 
Pft. Episcopul...California DiocesanOonv’n. * 
° 


Nebraska _ 
Particular Synod, Albany... 
’.. Synod of Chicago............Constan 


..Omaha. 
inderhook, N. Y. 


Refgges O. .. e.Mich. 





CHURCHES DEDICATED. 


.-Hunter’s Point, N. Y....-++ 

itto. ........Morristown, Tenn 
Meth. Episcopal... Milton, Vt 

itto. Faubion, Mo.... ae 
Prot. Episcopal....Mason, Tend ........+--+seeseeesserceener 
Reformed Jericho, N. ¥ 


Baptist.... nineteen 





HOME NOTES. 


N Old School Presbyterian church edifice was 

recently erected in Mublenberg County, Ken- 
tucky, by means of subscriptions wiich a young 
lady member collected, while riding horseback 
across the country. Other young ladies papered 
the walls themselves, and the young men of the con- 
gregation lent cheerful hands for the carpentry 
work and plastering. 


— The total annual receipts of the Missionary 
Union for the past year were $202,500. The expenses 
have been $486.94 above that sum. This is a favor- 
able exhibit in comparison to that of the preceding 
twelve months. 

— The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which meets in Chicago on the 18th prox., 
will have the satisfaction of finding that the Five 
Million Memorial Fund has been more than filled 
up. Among topics likely to awaken discussion are 
Finance and Benevolent Work. A paper under the 
title of the General Assembly Journal will be pub- 
lished daily during the session, thus affording a 
very complete report in a form convenient for pres- 
ervation. Its conduct rests, we believe, with 
Messrs. Dey & Belden, of this city. 


— Hand-shaking, as an instrumentality for 
strengihening churghes, meets with the commenda- 
tion of The Congregationalist. The editor tells the 
story of a Baptist who went to New Haven, and 
havivg nostrong denominational preference, drifted 
into a certain Congregational church, and hired 
seats for himself and family. They attended more or 
less for an entire year without being called on or 
spoken to by members of ‘the church or congrega- 
tion. On a certain Sunday they chanced to visit 
one of the Methodist churches, and were met with 
such hearty greetings as to be induced to go again. 
The result was that they became constant attend- 
ants there, became interested in religion in the 
course of a few months, and to this day are active 
and working members of that chureb. Behold how 
ardent a flame a little hand-shaking kindled! 


—tIs there any form of ecclesiastical government 
which can claim exemption from detect? Episco- 
pacy is inclined to look superciliously at Congrega- 
tionalism as being too popular in character, yet the 
tyranny of the majority rule was perhaps never so 
happily exemplified as in the election of vestrymen 
at St. Clement’s church in Philadelphia on Easter 
Monday. The non-ritualistic party had the right of 
deciding who were and who were not eligible voters. 
‘*Single”’ female pew-holders voted as they pleased ; 
but married women were compelled either to bring 
their husbands or to present proof that their hus- 
bands assented to their ballot. The summing up 
was nineteen for the eld vestrymen, and sixteen for 
Dr. Batterson’s friends. This result, however, is to 
be contested on the ground that votes for Dr. Bat- 
terson were improperly excluded and votes against 
him improperly admitted. It is also alleged that 
there are enough persons in the parish who are on 
his side, and who will be qualified to vote at the 
next election to entirely change the present status 
of affairs. We shall, therefore, have a lawsuit that 
is likely to attain great prominence, and whose 
basis will be that which is supposed to especially 
characterize the congregational church polity. 


—Somewhere out West a Baptist clergyman 
was pastor of ‘three churches. As he could not 
readily be in three villages at once, another brother 
chanced to preach at one of the vacant stations, and 
whether from his eloquence, or from other cause, 
made many conversions and straightforward bap- 
tized the new candidates for membership. Where- 
upon the pastor of the three churches took serious 
offense at this invasion of what he regarded as his 
own proper positions. The Cincinnati Journal and 
Messenger, having duly pondered over the question, 
gives judgment to the effect that “it is not according 
to New Testament example for one pastor to have 
three or four churches. But if the present distress 
makes such a custom necessary, a pastor ought to 
welcome all the help he can get to discharge so oner- 
ous a task as careing for s0 many churches.” 


— Rockville, in Queens County, of this State, 
has lately been the scene of a curious riot. The 
trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
had for some time a feud with their old pastor, and 
have endeavored to separate themselves from the 
Conference. Recently the Rev. Mr. Connor was 
appointed to the Church, and on, April 18th he 
attempted to move his furniture into the parsonage. 
A mob gathered. The constables were called out 
in support of the law. Fifty church members were 
put under arrest, and bail was found for only a por- 
tion. The final result of the disagreement remains 
to be seen. 


—Atthe Chapel il University, in North Car- 
olina, there were six nundred students in 1860. At 
present thereaie but two inattendance. The Bap- 
tist Record ascribes the change to political perse- 
eution. 


— The Rev. J. B. Hardwieke, pastor of a Bap- 
tist Church in Charleston, W. Va., has been called 
to account by some of his brethren for admitting to 
communion certain Northerners whose political 
convictions are denounced as “ radical.” 


HOME CHURCHES. 


A Seren in the Boston Christian Witness com- 
ments upon the slow growth of Episcopalianism 
in the South. One, if not the principal, cause of the 
numerical inferiority of the denomination in that 
section is attributed to the tendency of the negroes 
to stand aloof, or to elect in preference the ‘‘ cheap 
preaching and fraternal sympathy” of the Baptists. 
Thus the Bishop of Virginia only confirmed twenty 
blacks last year. This is, proportionately, one in 
every ten thousand. The High Church party takes 
the lead in the South, althouyh Ritualism itself hss 
scarcely gained a foot-hold. ‘* The nearest approach 
to such things,’’ we are told, ‘is to be found in the 


= usages of St. Luke’s, Baltimore, in Georgia, Florida, 
@ | 2nd Tennessee. Nor are there any known advocates 


of these Episcopal dogmas (that the Bishop is uni- 
versal pastor, and the ministry his suffragan priests), 
or of doctrines which contravene the simple Gospel 
statement of the blood of Christ as amply sufficient 
for salvation to the believer.’ In respect to statis- 
tics, the correspondent remarks: ‘ In fifteen South- 
ern dioceses there are about as many communicants 
as there are in New York; and, if we assume the 
amount of money contributed by thirty dioceses 
to have been five millions of dollars during the 
last year, then these fifteen contributed one-sixth 
of that amount; while the rest of the dioceses (ten) 
made up an additional amount of about half a mil- 
lion. The contributions also come from the larger 
communities. The following may be taken as a fair 
average of the contributions of different organized 
bodies in America, per member : 

Methodists 1Gogntry, 380} 
City, $10.00 
Country, 5.00 
City, are | f a year. 


a year. 


Church of Rome .... { t a year. 


Episcopal Church... { Country, 


In Virginia the average is more than this amount; 
for, including the salaries of clergy, church repairs, 
etc., it rises above fifteen dollars per member.” 





An apparently well informed correspondent of 
the Watchman and Reflector, who writes from this 
city, explains that the donations to Protestant 
Churches in New York, made by the municipal gov- 
ernment, whicb fill so large a place in the compila- 
tion of the N. Y. World, were really only so many 
abatements from the regular assessments imposed 
by the tax officer. ‘‘ When a street is paved,” says 
the writer, ‘‘a sewer laid through the street, or any 
public improvement (or betterment, as you call it in 
Boston,) is made, all church property benefited by 
such paving, sewer, or betterment, is assessed for its 
proportion of the cost, in the same way as all the 
real estate in the neighborhood. Now when Churches 
have had assessments laid upon them for improve- 
ments of this kind they are not legally exempt from 
paying, but it has been usual for the trustees to pe- 
tition the Common Council of our city for a dona- 
tion of an amount equal to the assessment, and if 
the council do it, then the Mayor signs the order, and 
with this order for donation they go to the assess- 
ment office and pay the bill. As the Common Coun- 
cil have no right to remit the tax, they arrange it by 
making a donation, and in this way the assessment 
is actually paid on the assessment book and a re- 
oeipted bill handed over to the trustees of the 
church. To provide for these donations, when our 
tax levy is made out yearly,an amount under the 
head of Donations is asked by the council and put 
into the tax levy. Now you will notice, and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that all the amounts given 
to Baptist Churches on this list were to pay assess- 
ments of the character I have named, and for noth- 
ing else. So of all the other Protestant Churches on 
the list, excepting where it is otherwise stated, asin 
five cases to the Protestant Episcopal, where it was 
given to parochial schools and sisterhoods, and three 
cases to the Hebrew, to hospitals and asylums, and 
to the miscellaneous societies, where from $3,000 to 
$5,000 to $10,000, in round numbers, was given. With 
these few exceptions, all the rest were simply relief 
from assessments.’”’ The gifts to Roman Catholics, 
on the other hand, have been direct; the instances 
of relief from taxation being the exception. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


S heer Purchas judgment has produced an agita- 

tion in England that is not only profound but 
continuous. The five thousand cal signatures 
attached to the protest, urging bishops not to 
enforce the decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, carry special weight. on account 
of the eminence of many of the signers in the 
Church. Canon Liddon, one of the petitioners, 
who, in a letter to the London Times, showed that 
the Machonochie and Purchas judgments contra- 
dict each other, has written to The Spectator, in 
answer to an argument urged against the protest, 
namely, that it demands of the bishop the nullifica- 
tion of State orders. He grants the justice of this 
plea in general terms, but holds that bishops are 
“fathers in God,’’ and thinks that in this matter 
they should be guided by the higher law of charity 
which St. Paul asserted in Romans and Corinthians. 
Mr. Purchas has petitioned the queen for a re-hear- 
ing, and it is gravely hinted that back-stair influ- 
ence would be used, that Gladstone is opposed to 
the enforcement of the judgment, and that the final 
result will be the discomfiture of the Low Church 
party. In his petition, Mr. Purchas pleads that in 
the first trial he was too poor to employ counsel, 
and that now this disadvantage has been removed. 
Whereupon certain papers have called to notice the 
fact that, at the commencement of the original 
suit, he had made an assignment of all his effects for 
the very purpose of pleading poverty. The sched- 
ule of the property, which was made over to his 
wife, has been published. That relating to the fur- 
niture of his church is stated as follows: 

“Seven sets of eucharistic vestments, seven ditto choral 
vestments, seven ditto frontals, twelve pairs of brass can- 
diesticks, one brass crucifix, one electro-plated processional 
cross, two censers and boats, two silk banners, one oan- 
vas banner, three pairs of brass altar vases, twelve priests’ 





surplices, twelve men’s ditto, twelve boys’ ditto, six cottas, 





twelve hoods and tippets, twelve red cassocks, two silver- 
gilt chalices, one ditto bread-plate, two electro-plated pat- 
ens, one latten alms-dish, two plated wafer-boxes, one Bi- 
ble, choir and altar service books.” 

Some of the Evangelical organs allude pointedly to 
the disproportion of the Bible to other articles in 
the above category. On the other hand, the Ritual- 
ists are amused at the embarrassments of their Low 
Church friends, who will be compelled to use the 
cope and surplice if the judgment be minutely en- 
forced. The Dean of Gloucester (Dr. Law) says he 
will wear the cope at once. Meanwhile an enter- 
taing controversy has arisen as to what this vest- 
ment really is. One writer states that his inquiries 
have led to the discovery, that it was originally a 
strait waistcoat, and that it may be as variegated 
as all the colors in the rainbow. Others have, of 
course, theories of their own. Regarding the sur- 
plice, opinions differ. Rev. Dr. M‘Neile intimates 
that it should be worn for example’s sake. A dozen 
clergymen, however, write that they shall adhere 
to the black gown, until the use of compulsion. 
The surplice, they maintain, is ‘“ High Church,” 
‘*Puseyism,’’ “a concession to Romanism,’’ “a rag 
of Popery.”’ 





Madagascar is, after all, not to have a bishop. 
Despite the fact that the British Church Missionary 
Society declined to place its clergy-missionaries 
under Episcopal supervision, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ventured to write to the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Earl Granville, last November, intimating 
that ‘“astrong Cesire” existed for “ a bishop of our 
Church in Madagascar,’’ and designating Rev. Robert 
Boynes, vicar of St. Michael’s. Coventry, as a proper 
candidate for the office. The Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel was ready to supply a salary 
of £300, and the Archbishop would feel obliged if 
the Earl would recommend to her Majesty to grant 
a license for consecration. The Foreign Secretary 
lingered in the reply. When he did «write he had 
three questions to ask : 

“First, How many British clergymen there are now in 
Madagascar ? 

“Secondly. What is the number of the lay-members of 
the Church of England in the island? and, 

“Thirdly. Whether the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Mauritius might not be extended over the community as a 


preferable arrangement to the appointment of a special 
bishop ?” 


Six weeks passed. Then came the answer. ist. 
There were no British clergymen that would be 
under the new Bishop’s supervision. 2d. The 
mission of the S. P. G. included only 400 commuri- 
cants. But the Archbishop added that if the Rev. 
Mr. Baynes should be appointed bishop, three clergy- 
men should at once be deputed to accompany him. 
For the rest, the great need of a bishop was to ex- 
tend the conversion of heathen on the island. 
Pending the Foreign Secretary’s response, Mr. 
Mr. Baynes became discouraged and sought to with- 
draw. ‘I would never shrink,” he said, “from a 
hard and difficult work ; but with the wranglings 
and jealousies that have gathered round the appoint- 
ment of a bishop, I feel that at present there is little 
prospect of a successful mission being carried on.” 
This would seem to have practically ended the 
matter ; but Earl Granville chose to put an absolute 
quietus on the discussion in a final letter, wherein 
he intimates a comfortable assurance that his grace 
the Archbishop will agree with himself ‘‘ that, in 
the face of the difficulties and objections which 
have deterred a clergyman so highly spoken of as 
Mr. Baynes from undertaking the duties of that 
office, it would neither be desirable nor expedient 
to proceed to the creation of the proposed bishopric, 
or to move her Majesty to grant a license for the 
consecration of a bishop whose advent in the island 
would be calculated to produce schism in the Angle- 
sian community, and therefore have an injurious 
effect on the conversion of the heathen inhabitants 
to Christianity.”” The correspondence from which 
we have been quoting has just been made publicin 
a Parliamentary report. 


Protestantism is making bold inroads into 
Rome. There are American, English, and Scottish 
Churches. The Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
country has sent a missionary to open another place 
of worship. Five buildings are also occupied every 
Sunday, by Evangelical ministers who preach in 
Italian. Four-fifths of the city belongs to the clergy, 
or to the ecclesiastical noblemen, the other fifth is 
held by citizens, many of whom are afraid to risk 
the wrath of the clerical party. Nevertheless 
edifices have been found for the Baptists, Method- 
ists and Waldensians. There are 360 churches in 
Rome, most of which are dilapidated, and are only 
open on their féte day ; andit is conjectured that, 
as in Spain, some of these will become public prop- 
erty and be sold to the highest bidder. In Anto- 
nelli’s Note to the Apostolic- Nuncios, of January 
25, protesting against the arrival of the Piedmontese 
travelers, he said, **Can any honest man—not to say 
a Catholic—cast a glance upon what is being prop- 
agated in matters of faith and ecclesiastical discip- 
line, upon the’ obscenities which are being spread 
among the people, upon the subdivision of religious 
principles by the distribution of Protestant books 
and Bibles, and believe that in any other country 
in Europe such atrocious assaults on the religion of 
the State would be tolerated with impunity?” 








If the Commune party win in France, the day of 
the Roman Catholic Church establishment is ended. 
In a recent number of the Paris Officiel the follow- 
ing decree was published. It is at once sweeping 
and simple: 


ARTICLE I. The Church is separated from the State. 

ARTICLE II. The Church fund is suppressed. [The Church 
is supported directly by the State in France, and not by 
tithers as in England.) 

ARTICLE III. All property (real and personal) in mort- 
main belonging to religious bodies is declared neutral prop- 
erty. y 

ARTICLETV. An inquiry will at once commence as to the 
value of these properties, and in order to put them at the 
disposal of the nation. 


It is highly improbable that this enactment will be 


carried into effect; but should the whirligig of 
party eventually make it law, the consequences 
would be felt as well by Protestant, as by the Roman 
clergy. At the present moment there are one thou- 
sand State-paid Protestant churches in France. 
These include thé Lutheran and Reformed. The 
newly proposed law would compel these parishes to 
be self-supporting. 





OTHER RELIGIONS. 

_ Hindoo religion, it would appear, is to 

have a foot-hold in London. In the State of 
Joonaghur (Kattywar), the Bombay Gazette tells us 
a meeting of influential high-caste natives was re- 
cently held, in which it was resolved to raise a sub- 
scription for the purpose of encouraging and assist- 
ing young Hindoos who desire to visit Englund with 
the object of finishing their education, and that a 
temple of Hurkeshwur Mahadew be erected in 
London out of the fund. About a lac of rupees was 
set apart for the purpose, and subscriptions are 
going forward in earnest. 





In India, Keshub Chunder Sen has been speak- 
ing to some effect on “Native Female Improve- 
ment.’’ The Bishop of Calcutta was present at one 
of the gatherings, and complimented the Baboo on 
this advanced step. Reform in this direction goes 
forward, however, but haltingly. The male Brahm- 
ists do not mix with the other sex even in their 
churches. A late letter from the India correspond- 
ent of the London Times relates an incident occur- 
ring in Bombay, which illustrates the current feel- 
ing. The writer says: ‘‘An ex-judge of the Small 
Court, Mr. Moroba Canoba, aged about sixty years, 
and a widower, recently married a woman of 
twenty-five, who had been a widow from her child- 
hood. The children of the man by a former mar- 
riage resented the awful act, and so effectually, that 
at last Mr. and Mrs. Moroba Canoba saw no escape 
from the social penalties that had fallen on them 
but by jumping into a tank. So they tied them- 
selves together, tight and fast, with a ‘comforter,’ 
and down they went into the tank, where they were 
found on the following morning silent and quiet 
eneugh. Their death seems to have caused a very 
painful feeling in Bombay.” 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


”“‘“ONGRESS adjourned sine die at 2 o'clock, pm. 
YW on Thursday, the Speaker’s gavel falling in the 
Lower House in the midst of a lively and charac- 
teristic passage of arms between Messrs. Butler 
and Farnsworth. Could a professional stage- 
manager have arranged a more appropriate closing 
scene? Little general business has been done in 
either House, since last week, the attention of -all ’ 
centering on the disagreement concerning Ku- 
Klux legislation, and the Joint Committees, which 
have been in consultation on the amendments 
thereto. The bill, as finally passed, by a strictly 
party vote, is entitled “An Act to Enforce the Pro- 
visions of the Fourteenth Amendment,” etc. It 
consists of seven sections. The first, divested of 
statutory verbiage, provides that anyone who, un- 
der color of law or custom, shall deprive any other 
person of his constitutional rights shall be liable 
to prosecution in any United States Court, under 
existing laws. The second is a “conspiracy ” 
clause, prescribing fines, imprisonment, or both , 
in the discretion of District or Circuit Courts of 
the United States, in the case of two or more per- 
sons who shall plot forcible resistanee to the 
United States Government, or shall intimidate or 
injure any United States officer, in or for the dis- 
charge of his duty, or shall in any manner endeav- 
or to hinder the due course of justice, or impair 
the freedom of the ballot, or the expression of po- 
litical opinions. The third section covers cases of 
insurrection or combination, which are of sufficient 
moment to obstruct the execution of the laws, 
and authorizes and directs the President to use 
the militia forces of the Government for the res- 
toration and preservation of order, if the State 
fails or refuses to enforce its own authority . 
The fourth section provides for insurrections : 
which have actually overthrown or set at defiance 
the local, State, and Federal authorities—including 
cases where this has been effected by the conniv- 
ance of the former—and authorizes the President 
to suspend the habeas corpus under the act of 
March 34d, 1868, provided proclamation shall have 
been duly made, and certain other restrictions 
complied with. The fifth section defines the dis- 
qualification of jurors under this act, prescribing 
an oath to meet the requirements of the case. The 
sixth prescribes punishment for persons who can, 
but will not, prevent outrages, as described in the 
preceding sections; and the seventh declares that 
this act shall not be construed as repealing any 
acts previously passed, except in so far as they may ’ 
be repugnant thereto. 

The bill, as passed, is open to the objections we 
urged against all such legislation, in a recent edit- 
orial. It seems to us clearly unconstitutional, in 
its provisions for the trial of “conspiracy” cases 
by. U. 8. Courts, for military intervention at the 
President’s discretion, and for the suspension of 
the habeas corpus. The logic which tries to re- 
concile the measure with the Constitution, is of a 
very flimsy kind. The precedent is one which 
will be very sure to return to “plague the inven- 
tors,” should the Democracy ever come into power. 
The House deserves some small thanks for per- 
sistently rejecting the “Sherman amendment,” 

















which provided for assessment of damages for 
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Ku Klux crimes upon the communities in which 
they occurred. It would be quite as reasonable to 
tax the citizens of New York to make congpegpa- 
tion for losses by burglary and arson within the 
city. We observe that while the bill, as a whole, 
received general support from the strictly parti- 
san Republican papers, and from some journals 
outside of party lines, strong protest is made 
against it by a part of the independent press, in- 
cluding some of the ablest and most thoughtful 
organs of public opinion. We can but regard the 
action of Congress upon this subject, together 
with its rejection of a moderate amnesty bill, as a 
grave mistake. 

The Address to the People, just put forth by the 
Democratic members of Congress dwells largely 
on the Ku-Klux legislation, giving it, of course, 
the worst possible construction, as a deliberate 
attempt to secure the re-election of President 
Grant by the use of military force in the South. 
Furthermore, it charges the administration and 
its supporters in Congress with reckless expendi- 
ture and excessive taxation. We are told that 
“partisanship is the only test applied to the dis- 
tribution of this vast [official] patronage.” The 
charge has too much truth in it, but its utterance 
in such a quarter is somewhat amusing. An ap- 
appeal is made to members of the party to abstain 
from all violence and outrage; and this is about 
the only positive recommendation in the docu- 
ment. The rest is almost exclusively denuncia- 
tion of the Republicans. There is not a word as 
to the acceptance of negro civil rights and suf- 
frage; not a word of assurance as to civil service 
reform ; nota word of definite committal as to 
tariff reform. Questions of foreign policy are not 
touched. On the whole, the address seems to us 
remarkable chiefly for its omissions, and in no 
wise encouraging to Republicans who may be in- 
clined to leave their party. 

A proclamation by the President, calling an ex- 
tra session of the Senate on Wednesday, May 10th, 
at 12 o’clock, M., in view of an “ extraordinary oc- 
casion” undoubtedly refers to the consideration of 
the treaties or measures about to be submitted by 
the Joint High Commission. There appears to be 
a general impression at Washington that a definite 
basis of settlement has been agreed upon regard- 
ing the Alabama claims, and that the questions 
concerning the Fisheries and the Northwestern 
boundary are those which are likely to give the 
most trouble. The first of these is considered the 
more difficult of adjustment owing to the fact that 
a rumor has crept out to the effect that a proposi- 
tion will be submitted whereby the United States 
shall agree to pay an annual sum for the priv- 
ilege of fishing in Canadian waters. This it 
it is believed, will be opposed in the Senate 
on the ground that such a treaty would recog- 
nize Canada as a semi-independent power. Such 
payment to Great Britain it is thought would not 
be open to so great objection provided its justice 
can be shown. Mr. Butler, who represents the 
fishing interest, exhibits this phase of the aftair in 
a rather absurd light by estimating the value of 
Canadian fisheries (within three miles of the shore) 
to American fishermen, at $5,940 per annum, his 
intention being doubtless to show that it is not 
the money value represented, but the ill-natured 
administratien of the laws, which causes the ill- 
feeling among the Americans. 

The Northwestern Boundary question is briefly 
this: After a series of negotiations, Great Britain 
and the United States agreed in 1846 that the 
boundary should follow the Forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude “té the center of the Gulf of Geor- 
gia, and thence southward through the channel 
which separates the Continent from Vancouver's 
Island to the Straits of Juan de Fuca.” This 
treaty was differently interpreted, the English 
claiming that the eastern channel was indicated, 
while the Americans claimed that the western 
channel coasting Vancouver's Island was meant. 
The islands lying between those channels were 
therefore in dispute, and a simultaneous military 
occupation of San Juan by the two powers nearly 
resulted in war in 1859. In the end, however, a 
peaceable joint occupation was agreed upon, until 
the questions involved could be settled by nego- 
tiation, anda treaty was under consideration when 
the Rebellion broke out in 1861, Common report 
has it that the Joint Commission will recommend 

that the aftair be settled by arbitration, 


Since our last notice of the curious legal com- 
plications involved in re Heath and Raphael vs. 
the Erie Railroad, the case has been carried into 
the United States Courts, and referred by order of 
Judge Blatchford, before Kenneth E. White, Mas- 
ter in Equity, for examination. The question had 
by this time resolved itself into an inquiry con- 
cerning the actual whereabouts of the stock in 
litigation, Mr. Coleman, the receiver appointed 
by Judge Barnard, testified that he turned over 
the 6,000 certificates representing this stock, to the 
Erie Company at their office, and received in lieu 
thereof one certificate for the whole amount of 
common and another for the preferred stock thus 
turned over. Certain check-marks on the original 
certificates led to an investigation, which showed 
that they, or very many of them, had been cancel- 
ed, new certificates being issued in their place, 
and sold on the-street through the agency of tle 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company, which has 


charge of the management and registration of the 
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Erie stock. It was therefore held by the prosecu- 
tion that the stock with which the company pro- 
pose to satisfy the claim of Heath and Raphael is 
an over-issue. At this point it became necessary 
in the view of the, prosecution, to obtain other 
books from the Erie office, and an order was issued 
by the master for their production. It was found, 
however, that the transfer books had been closed 
by order of the President of the road, and were 
locked up in a safe, the combination for opening 
which was known only to the head transfer clerk, 
who was not to be found for several days. Strat- 
agem was resorted to in order to serve a subpena 
upon him, but on his appearance in court he testi- 
fied that although it was his business to keep the 
books, that he knew the safe combination, and 
that the books were there, he could not produce 
them without orders fromthe company. Thus far 
the orders of the court, served at the Erie offices, 
for the production of the books had not been obey- 
ed; and after some farther delay Mr. Jay Gould, 
the President of the raitroad was brought into 
court as a witness and subjected to a long cross- 
examination, in which he persistently declared 
that he could give no orders respecting the books 


ation ; and that he did not know whether an order 
from him for the delivery of the books would or 
would not be obeyed. At length the head transfer 
clerk was recalled to the stand, and admitted that 
if ordered by Mr. Gould, he would open the safe 
and produce the books. This point gained, Mr. 
Gould was &gain questioned, but declined, accord- 
ing to the report of the master, either to produce 
the books or order them to be produced. Such is 
the latest phase of the case pending the execution 
of Judge Blatchford’s order. 

The State Legislature adjourned on Friday, the 
2ist inst., after passing all the measures which 
have been advocated by the Democratic man- 
agers, which would be well enough, under the ex-- 
isting system of representation, if the measures 
themselves were not so objectionable on general 
principles. Mr. Winans, whose vote has made this 
turn of affairs possible, professes in a public let- 
ter to be very much surprised at the indignation 
which his action has caused, but proposes, in no 
equivocal terms, to stand by the Erie interest, 
come what may. The Republicans of Chautauqua 
met as soon as they heard the news, and requested 
their representative to resign, in a series of not 
very dignified resolutions, which close with a 
request that he (Winans) will not return to that 
district, but will betake himself to the more con- 
genial atmosphere of the Sixth Ward of this city. 


It is at last certain that the Connecticut election 
will be decided by the legislature. The vote, as 
returned by the State canvassers is as follows: 
English, 47,492; Jewell, 47,450; scattering, 17. Al- 


votes which the legislature will undoubtedly 
count for Jewell, English received 47,490 votes, or 
exactly half of the entire number polled. Supple- 
mentary to the Moderator’s returns from New 
Haven, was a sworn statement expressing a con- 
viction that an error of one hundred had occurred 
in counting the New Haven vote. If this is sub- 
stantiated before the legislature, as seems likely, 
the vote will stand in the end, Jewell, 47,473; 
English, 47,388. Jewell’s majority over all 90. 
———— 


FOREIGN. 


Neuilly, the suburban district wherein most of 
the fighting between the Government and the 
Commune has taken place, has suffered very se- 
verely from the fire of both parties, but appears at 
present to be in the hands of the Versailles troops 
who are erecting barricades to provide against 
possible emergencies in the future. The invest- 
ment of Paris does not, however, progress with 
great rapidity, and we notice conflicting reports as 
to the places which are or are not occupied by the 
Gendarmes who seem to be used as skirmishers by 
the Government. Certain it is, however, that a 
pretty steady artillery fire is kept up from the 
forts, and as nearly as we can judge from a mass 
of contradictory telegrams in the daily journals 
the Communists are losing ground in a moral, if 
not a physical sense. Sundry seizures of money 
are reported within the walls, but in one case, at 
least, the Communist authorities thought better 
of it and returned the francs which had been so 
unwarrantably “ sequestrated.” There is at least 
one council which claims power enough to force 
the Commune to accept such terms as may meet 
its views. This association calls itself, among 
other things, “‘ The Republican League,” but as we 
have before had proclamations from bodies claim- 
ing to be the power behind the throne, we are dis- 
posed to regard such claimants with due allowance. 
The fact is that when a few hundred Communists 
get together they are apt to consider themselves 
a representative assemblage, and issue manifestos 
accordingly. The Versailles Government has, it 
is believed, found itself financially strong enough 
to pay the first installment of the money indem- 
nity, and has suppressed another Communist up- 
rising at Marseilles. Upon the whole the news of 
the week indicates that the Government is better 
off, in a military sense, than it was a week ago, 
and although the progress of affairs toward an 
adjustment is deplorably slow, we cannot but 
hope that, dark as her case looks at present, Paris 
will before long be freed from the irresponsible 





power which now holds her. 


without consulting the articles of the Erie Associ- C 


lowing for certain specified errors, and for 23 





King Amadeus finds the Spanish throne no easy 
resting place, and one of the deputers has even 
gone so far as to give notice of a motion in the 
Cortes demanding his dethronement. Following 
as this does so soon upon the opening of the 
Cortes and the royal speech thereat, the prospects 
for a pacific session are not reasoning. This 
speech was regarded as an inaugural, and the king 
took occasion to express his gratitude to the Cortes, 
and among other things to speak in hopeful terms 
regarding the pacification of Cuba and the re- 
establishment of the long interrupted relations 
between Spain and the Holy See. Moderate as 
the address was, its tone does not seem to be 
popular, and it is understood the position of the 
royal family is, in a social as well as a political 
sense, most unenviable. 








The Markets. _ 


PRODUOE, 

RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley, bush... 
Beans. bush... 


3,206 ‘ Cut-meats,pks.. 1,913 | Malt. bush 
1, ‘098 | Dried Fruitpkge. b72 | Oats, ~. 
‘8, bbls. 11,411 / Peas eo * te 

e . §6:958 | Pork. bbis..... 2874 
° eat | Grass-Seed. bu.. 943 | Re n.bbis..... 11.048 
ush.... 387 Hops, bales... 1.317 a Tobacoo. hhds.. 2,968 
Corn’ Meal. bdbis..1:100 | Lard, kegs do. ks. sie. 6.50 
Corn Meal. bags. -2,860 | Lard, pkgs .... 1,305 | I> 
Cotton, bales.. 21,377 ;| Leather, sides. 78,837 i Whose bush.. 121. % 

Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, April 22d, were as ful- 
lows: 

Wheat, etc. 

White West., # ham. . $1.62@2.00 | Corn. ® bush 

Amber do. ® bush...1.60@1.66| Rye. ® bush.. 
White Genesee. #bu.. --1.70@2.00 | Oats, # bush... 
Spring, No.1, # bush... .1.45@1.62 | Barkey, # bush. 

Flour and Meal, 

State Superfine. # bb1..6,00@6 40 | Southern Extra. # bbl. 4 -00@9.75 
State Choice. # bbl..... 6.70@7.10 ; do. med. ® bbi....5.90@7.00 
Western Extra. # bbl. .6.70@9.00 | Rye Flour, inf. to ex. 7-4.20@6. 10 
Western medium #bbI..6.252@6.60 Corn-Meal, inf to ex.. 1773.50@4.25 
Extra Genesee, # bbl...7.05@9.00 | 
Provisions, 

21.00 | Beef. India Mess. # te. ‘oe 
“jgaw 00 | Shoulders, # > . 

bets |B 1B 


| Hams. pois. ¥ RB: os 
acon, # B -.9@ 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi 12.00@14.00 | Lard, choice, # B........ 
maaerenl 


43 | Western mediam. # ®.. 
Common grades, # B 


Pork, clear. 4 —_.- 


State Extra, # B 
Pennsylvania, Ex., # B. aie 
Western Ex., # 


Factories. Ex.............14}@15 | Farm Dairies 
Factories, Med.......... -14@M | sarm Daries M 
Youltry and Game. 
15@24 | Ducks, ¥D 
18@22 , Geese. # b 
> 
pre 


Turkeys, # 
Chickens, ® B 


Cotton. mid.. N. O. > isges | M ps, 1870, ® ® 
Coffee, Java. ® ® (gold Salasese. N.O.® gal 

do. Rio. # % (gold). ‘ivan | Beeswax. # 
vpethere. live geese, # D...50@s0 | Vinegar. pure. # ga. 
Hay. # 100m 1.45 |! Honey. white clover. # Z. 
701 80 | Eggs, per doz 

a es 


LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORE, April 25, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
UE, wisacoscosconcssesees eetd 4 ' seas and Lambs 


Prime Bullocks 
yes do 


do 
Milch Cows 
Veals prime... . 
do medium 





to 





PIONEER MINISTRY. 
HE following extract from the life of Elder 
John Smith, Cincinnati, 1871, illustrates in a 
very amusing way, the tests applied to ascertain the 
soundness of doctrine, and the piety of heart of 
those desiring to serve in the sacred ministry. 

‘It is reported that John Leland, one of the most 
popular preachers of his day, in Virginia, and ene 
of the most eccentric and singularly pious of men, 
was at first ordained a minister by the choice of the 
church, without the imposition of the hands of the 
Presbytery. He continued for some years after- 
ward to preach and to baptize on the authority of 
his simple appointment, much to the disturbance of 
the peace of the association to which he belonged. 
In fact, on account of his departure from the usages 
of the churches in Virginia, he was not for a while 
in good fellowship with any. Whether right or 
wrong, he openly professed to believe that the im- 
position of hands by the Apostles, in ancient times, 
was only to confer miraculous gifts; and that, con- 
sequently, such a ceremony in the church now, was 
in itself worthless, because wholly unauthorized. 
His brethren urged him most earnestly for the sake 
of peace, to submit to ordination by the hands of 
the ministry ; and finally, to gratify them, he con- 
sented that the ght call a Presbytery for the 
purpose. Kno all the questions which they 
would ask on amination, and resolved in his 
own mind on the answers which he would give, he 
felt confident that they would not ordain him. 

‘“‘The Presbytery, consisting of three stanch Cal- 
vinists, was called. The day appointed for the ordi- 
nation arrived, and with it came a multitude of 
people to witness the ceremony. The work was di- 
vided amongst the several Presbyters. One was to 
ask the usual questions concerning his faith and 
call; another was to offer up an ordination prayer; 
and another was to deliver the charge to the pastor 
and the church. Leland took his seat long before 
they appeared, and resting his arms on his knees, 
and burying his face in his hands, awaited their 
movements. The Presbyter appointed to conduct 
the examination, at length began: 

‘** Brother Leland, it becomes my duty, according 
to previous arrangement, to ask you a few ques- 
tions upon the subject of your faith, and in refer- 
ence to your call to the ministry,’ 

‘** Well brother,’ said Leland, slowly raising his 
head, ‘I will tell you all I know,’ and down went 
his head into his hands again. 

“‘ Presbyter. ‘Brother Leland, do you not believe 
that God chose his people in Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world ?’ 

“Leland, (looking up). ‘I know not, brother, what 
God was doing before he began to make this world.’ 

“ Presbyter. ‘Brother Leland, but do you not be- 
lieve that God had a people from before the founda- 
tion of the world?’ 

“Leland. ‘If he had, brether, they were not our 
kind of folks. Our people were made out of dust, 


you know, and before the foundation of the world 
there was no dust to make them out of.’ 

“Presbyter. ‘ You believe, brother Leland, that all 
men are totally depraved ?’ 

*“*Leland. ‘No brother; if they were, they could 
not wax worse and worse, as some of them do. The 
devil was no worse than totally depraved.’ 

“*Presbyter. ‘ Well, there are other questions that 
will embrace all these in substance. I will ask, 
whether you do not believe that sinners are justifi- 
ed by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them?’ 

“Leland. * Yes, brother, provided they will do 
right themselves; but I know of no righteousness 
that will justify a man that won’t do right himself.’ 

‘“‘ Presbyter. ‘ Brother Leland, I will ask you one 
more question; Do you not believe thatall the saints 
will persevere through grace to glory, and get home 
to heaven at last?’ 

“Leland. ‘I can tell you more about that, my 
brother, when I get there myself. Some seem to 
make a very bad start of it here.’ 

“The Presbyter,seeing that the audience was greatly 
amused, proposed to his colleagues that they should 
retire for a few moments, and consult together. 
After returning, they remarked to the congregation, 


9 that brother Leland had not answered the questions 


as satisfactorily as they could wish, but they all 
knew that he had many eccentricities, for which 
they should make every allowance; that they had 
concluded accordingly to ask him a few questions 
touching his call to the ministry. 

“ Presbyter. ‘Brother Leland, you believe that 
God has called you to preach the Gospel ?’ 

** Leland. ‘I never heard him brother.’ 

*“ Presbyter. ‘We do not suppose, brother Leland, 
that you ever heard an audible voice; but you know 
what we mean.’ 

“Leland. ‘But wouldn’t it be a queer call, brother, 
if there were no voice, and nothing said ?’ 

“* Presbyter, (evidently confused.) ‘Well well, 
brother Leland, you believe, at least, that it is your 


“74 duty to preach the Gospel to ever creature?’ 


* Leland. ‘ Ah! no, my brother, I do not believe it 
to be my duty to preach to the Dutch, for instance, 
for I can’t doit. When the Lord sent the Apostles 
to preach to every nation, he taught them to talk to 
all sorts of people; but he has never learned me to 
19 | talk Dutch yet.’ 

“ Presbyter. ‘ But, brother Leland, you fee! a great 
desire for the salvation of sinners, do you not?’ 

“Leland, ‘Sometimes I think I do ; and then again 
I don’t care if the devil gets the whole of them.’ 

‘“*Upon this the Presbytery retired again, and 
reported as before, much to the surprise of Le- 


. land, who was now constrained to submit to ordina- 


tion. After they had ordained him in due form, he 
said : 

“*Well, brethren, when Peter put his hands on 
people, and took them off, they had more sense than 


644 | they had before; but you have all haa your hands 


on my head, and, before God, I am as big a fool now 
as I was before you put them on.’ 


The following extract from the same book is a 
striking proof of the depth of true piety whickha 
life of self-sacrificing good works, is well fitted to 
develop : 


“The winter of 1866-7 Elder Smith spent in Ken- 
tucky ; but in March following, he made his ar- 
rangemenis to return to Missouri. He seemed to 
have a premonition at the time that he would never 
see his friends in Kentucky again; yet the antici- 
pation that he would soon be with Christ, whom he 
had faithfully served for more than sixty years, 
filled him with serene cheerfiilness, and he loved to 
talk of his decease. He called for the last time to 
see the friend who was then engazed in preparing 
his memoirs at Ashland, near Lexington, Ky. He 
spoke of his probable death in Missouri—of the dis- 
position to be made of his remains—of his funeral 
and, with eyes suffused with tenderness, he alluded 
to older friends, then living, that had stood by him 
for fifty years, whom, perkaps, he would never 
see again in flesh. 

“ He sat at the fireside at Ashland among those 
who were to him as children; and his mind, kind- 
ling with the hope of the Christian, arose to the 
contemplation of that sublimest of all historic 
scenes, the Transfiguration. For an hour, he sat 
and described the mount, the trembling disciples, 
the heavenly visitants, and the glory that invested 
Him at whose feet law-giver and prophet laid down 
their honors. 

‘** His raiment,’ said he, ‘was exceeding white as 
snow. I once saw the fields and forests robed by a 
sleety storm in marvelous splendor; the morning 
sun arose without a cloud, and shone upon a world 
of ice—the snow iteelf was dim. There is a brilliancy 
whiter than snow, and it clothed the Son of God 
upon the holy mount.’ Inspired with his theme, 
he seemed to hear the very words which the glori- 
fied spoke concerning the decease which Jesus 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. Me earried his 
little audience, with the charms of dramatic art, to 
Gethsemane and to the cross. Cords and spikes 
and hammers lay around, and, amid the angry 
surges of the multitude, Jesus sighs out the tender 
prayer, ‘ Forgive them, Father !’ 

“<T love to think,’ said he, ‘that my life should 
spring from his death ; my healing, from his 
wounds; my glory from his shame. Rf @od forsake 
him not, I can not be accepted. If therns press not 
his temples, I cam never wear a crown of glory. 
Now in the gpeee dis lies ; he must conquer death or 
I must sleep forever. If there ever was a time when 
all the harps of heaven were still, and not one note 
of angel music sounded throug the skies, ’twas 
when that lifeless, mangled form was iying in the 
rich man’s tomb! But the veice of God pierces the 
gloom and silence of the grave; augels attend upon 
his second birth ; with a glorious escort, he passes 
upward in his chariot of clouds, and enters in 
through the everjaating gates. Those doors were 
closed when Adam fell; they now receive the con- 
queror of sin and death. And, glorious thought ! 
they are still unbarred; and I, and you, and all 
that follow him in life, shall one day enter through 





the,gates into the everlasting city of our God.’” 
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Farm and Garden. 


DEEP OR SHALLOW PLANTING. 


-N sowing many seeds it is a common practice 
to level the land with spade and hoe after plow- 
ing and harrowing, sow the seed, and then harrow 
again. If an ordinary “A” harrow is used it is more 
than probable that many seeds will be covered to 
such a depth that they will never come up. The 
exact depth which is best for various kinds of seeds 
varies im different localities and soils, and experi- 
ment alone can determine what is best for any 
given place. The following table shows the result 
of an experiment with Indian corn: 
No. A. planted at a depth of 4 inch, came up in oi days. 








2} 

3, “ “ 9 “ “ " ma 

4. “ rT) . 24 “ “ v4 
‘ 4 “ “ “ “ “ “ 
6, “ “ iM “ “ 3 hd 
“ 4, “ “ “ “ “ 13% O* 
* 3) “ “ “ i “ ry “an “ 
“ 9. “ rT) “ “ “ —_— “ 
* 10, “ “ “ 5% “ “ ae “ 
“ 11, “ “ “ “ “ mK OO 


Nos. 8, 9, 11, were dug up after twenty-two days, 
and it was found that No.8 had an inch more to 
grow to reach the surface of the earth. Nos. 9 and 
11 had just sprouted, but were short and 8 inches 
below the surface. No. 10 came up in seventeen 
and one-half days, but lived only six days. From 
this it appears that the sprout made its appearance 
soonest where the least quantity of earth covered 
the seed. It is not a difficult matter for any one to 
test thé habits of seeds before planting in the field. 
Take some small pots or boxes filled with a well pul- 
verwed sample of the soil, and with a pointed stick 
marked in inches and fractions thereof, make holes 
and plant the seeds, keeping a memorandum of all 
necessary items. Some seeds should also be scat- 
tered on ‘the surface. Of course it is impossible to 
do more than approximate to the desired depth in 
field pkinting, but it is satisfactory to have a mark at 
which to aim, and probably the crop will justify 
any extra pains which may be taken. 


SEEDS. 


de vitality of many garden seeds varies with 
the temperature in which they are kept. Asa 
rule fresh seed are the best, but there are some 
kinds which are quite as good after being kept three 
or four years as they are when only a year old. 
Cabbage seed will keep uninjured for five years. 
Cucumber, melon, squash aid pumpkin seeds rather 
improve with age, not exceeding a period of five or 
six years. Celery, parsley, spinach, turnip, radish, 
caulifiower, lettuce, asparagus and beet seeds are 
good at two years, but carrot, egg-plant, parsnip. 
salsify, onion, peas and beans cannot be trusted 
after the first year. The following table gives the 
proper quantity of the seeds specified, which, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, are required to 
plant an acre of land: 














Wheat.....-.2-. Ig to 16 bush. Potatoes......-.06. 5 to 10 bush. 
Barley. 1 ° yi, ae bv 4 24 qu’ "ts. 
Oats.™ geist ra “ +3 
Rye ...,--. NE Wee — 
Buckwheat..... ¥&“ 1K “ 3 Ibs. 
Millet ime ae 16 
Corn. .+ ion Se ve _ 
Beans... oF ia SE. 15 * 

“= a drilis.. 13g ** 2 1s 30 
Pes P14 “ 3% “ 5 i 

oy liye gw 2%“ 
He 1“ 1%)" De 
Fjax.... . tee Ree, ee 
Rice 2“ 2%" oe 
Broom Corn.. see Onions ™ Pay Le The 








A FARMERS’ RING. 


CCORDING to the Chicago Times the farmers 
of Lilinois, at least those of them who happen 
to be in the State Legislature, have organized them- 
selves into a ‘‘ring’’ which purposes to control legis- 
lation in certain directions. The literal truthful- 
ness of this statement is denied by the Prairie 
Farmer, which, however, admits that the agricultu- 
ral members of the legislature baye formed a club 
at which the proposed measures which affect the 
agricultural interests of the State are discussed, as 
it were, in caucus. This certainly looks very likea 
‘‘ring,’’ but the term does not necessarily imply any 
combination of a dishonorable character. Such a 
club might, it is true, be an instrument for evil, but 
if properly conducted we can readily see that much 
good may result, and perhaps party lines may be 
in some degree broken down when the good of the 
eommunity is concerned, to the confusion of politi- 
cians who look at public affairs only through party- 
eolored spectacles. 


GRAFTING-WAX. 


Af the season is at hand when grafting-wax is 
mostly in demand among the orchards we 

print a recipe for liquid wax, which is highly re- 
peibssle tb Take one ponnd of reain, five ounces 
of alcehol (ninety-five per cent.), one ounce of beef 
tallow, and one tablespoontful of spirits of turpen- 
tine. Melt the resin over a slow fire, remove it and 
add the beef tallow, stirring well with a perfectly 
dry stick or piece of wire. When cooled down a 
little, add the spirits of turpentine, and last the 
alcohol, in small quantities, stirring the mass con- 
stantly. Should it cool down so that a lump forms, 
warm it carefully till it melts again, Adding alco- 
hol, even in small quantities, causes frothing on 
account of the water contained in it. It is, there- 
fore, important to have the strongest, alcohol that 
can be procured. This. may be ‘bottled and kept a 
long time—almost indefinitely. e 

EXPERIMENT WITH FENCE Posts.—“ Some twen- 
ty-four years ago,’’ says a correspondent of an ex- 
change, “I enclosed my yard with's fence built with 
posts. They were sawed from good sized, first 
growth, red chestnut logs. To saw them tapering, 
one-half of them must be sawed to set inthe ground 
top down, and the other half bottom down. The 
posts were set promiseuously, and to this day there 
has been no distinguishable ‘difference in their last- 
ing quality, unless it be where some of them jhad 
more sap than o€hers, and these gave out first with- 
out regard to which end was set down.”’ 


Rarip GRowTH OF TiIMBER.—As an instance of 
the rapid reproduction of timber on Maine land, 
Senator Hobson, of Saco, who has been extensively | ¢ 


engaged in lumbering operations for years, states, 
as we learn from the Bangor Whig, that many years 
ago he cut from sixty acres of land in York county 
400,000 feet of lumber—cutting down to twelve 
inches on the stump. Eighteen years afterward, 
he cut on the same land 565,000 feet more—cutting 
down to the same size as before—which had ‘grown 
up in the interim. 





em — —. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


R. CHENEY As A Protestant.—It was our 
privilege, not long ago, to see a copy of the 
Bradenburg-Nuremburg Liturgy, a book issued un- 
der Luther’s direct supervision. We find therein the 
very prayers and language to which Mr. Cheney ob- 
jects, and for non-use whereof, he goes to trial, to 
suspension, and then, if reports are true, to disobe- 
dience. It isno news to those who know anything 
of the Reformation Offices that they express in more 
distinct language than does the present Roman, a 
doctrine of Regeneration in and by Baptism. This 
is true of the Office in the Bradenburg-Nuremburg 
Book. We call attention to the fact that those 
Prayers and Thanksgivings to which Mr. Cheney and 
his school are most opposed, are taken, not as very 
many think from Sarum, or from Reman books, but 
from Lutheran sources.—Church Weekly. 


How To Get THE MEN TO CHURCH.—“ My dear 
parson, Iam delighted with your sentiments,” said 
the Professor, confidentially, as they walked togeth- 
er into the smoking-room. ‘They have given me 
so much pleasure that, in return, I must communi- 
cate to you an important secret. It’s a scheme I 
have long entertained fer setting the Church of En- 
gland on its legs again.” ‘Sir!’ ejaculated the di- 
vine, indignantly. ‘It can stand perfectly well 
without your help, I do assure you. The religious 
census returns—”’ ‘‘ My good sir,” interrupted the 
Professor, “ that counts the ladies. Thereis no doubt 
whatever that a great number of females do attend 
the services of the church; but, unhappily, if you 
glance round you, even from your own pulpit, you 
see many more bonnets than bare heads. Come, 
confess it. The men don’t come as they should do.” 
“Well, then—for argument’s sake—they don’t.’ 
“Just so. Now, I’vea plan tomakethem.” ‘Some 
new-fangled absurdity of yours, Professor, I’m 
afraid.” ‘Not atall, my dear sir. I propose to re- 
vive an old and revered custom, which is spoken of 
by Sir Walter Scott as being in use in some of the 
out-of-the-way kirks in Scotland—those, I suppose, 
‘above the pass.’ If you will only adopt it, I prom- 
ise you would get nine male hearers where you now 
get one. It’s nothing wreng, as you think; it’s some- 
thing we are just about to do ourselves.’’ Here the 
Professor dropped his voice to a stage-whisper— 
** Let ’em smoke !”’ 


A CrumB oF ComFrort FOR HOUSEKEEPERS.— 
It may be some comfort to housekeepers in Boston 
and elsewhere, who are ‘tried to death” with ser- 
vants coming and leaving, to know that others in 
years gone by have suffered similar trials. Beetho- 
ven, the great ‘‘ master,’’ had a lively experience in 
this respect. In the excellent biography of him just 
published by Ditson & Co., we find the following ex- 
tract from his diary which records the discipline he 
underwent. It reads thus :—~ 

1820. 

17th April.—The kitchen-maid came. A bad day. 
(This means that he had nothing to eat, because all 
the victuals were spoiled through long waiting.] 

16th May—Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

19th May—The kitchen-maid left. 

30th May—The woman came. 

1st July—The kitchen-maid arrived. 

28th July—At night the kitchen-maid ran away. 

30th July—The woman from Unta-Dobbing came. 

The four bad days—10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th Au- 
gust—dined at Lerchenfeld. 

28th August—The woman’s month expires. 

6th September—The girljcame. 

22d October—The girl left. 

12th December—The§kitchen-maid came. 

18th December—Given warning to the kitchen 
maid. 

27th December—The new house-maid came. 


To PREVENT SNORING.—Snoring comes, says 
the Herald of Health, mainly by breathing in sleep 
with the mouthopen. Therefore the cure is, tosleep 


with the mouth shut. But, says how is the 
mouth to be kept shut, while wi sound asleep 
and do not know what we are abo We confess it 


is not easy to dothis. Perseverance can accomplish 
a great deal, if the patient will try. Generally it 
will aid the sufferer to avoid sleeping on the back, 
a position in which the lower jaw naturally drops 
more or less, but to lie on the side or face. Sleeping 
in this position has many things to commend it, in 
our opinion. A Mr. Pinkard, of New Orleans, has 
patented a device to hold the mouth shut during 
sleep, but we do not believe it could be of morethan 
temporary value. 


—A good anecdote is related of Dr. Rice, which 
enforces its own lesson. When he was at the head 
of the Theological Seminary in Prince Edward, one 
of the out parishes of Virginia sent to him fora min- 
ister. They, as usualin such cases, wanted a schol- 
ar, a gentleman, an orator, a pastor, a fine writer, 
in short a perfect minister. They ‘‘had formerly 
given $350 per annum; but now, if they could get 
such a man as they wanted, they could raise it to 
$400."", The Dr. answered by telling them to send to 
heaven for Dr. Dwight. He was the only such man 
he knew; and as he had been living a good while on 
spiritual food he might possibly live on four hun- 
dred dollars!” 


—A Member of the Royal Institute, England, 
has written a book to prove that the first inhabi- 
tants of Britain were Hebrews, who came there in 
the days of Solomon, looking for tin, a remnant of 
whom have remained in Cornwall ever since. These, 
he thinks, were the origin of the Celtic race and the 
original people of Britain. Not many years ago, a 
man wrote a book to show that the Angles of the 








eighth century had an “ Israelitish origin.” 








—I own I like enjoyment; I admire the sun- 
shiny spirit within which teaches us how to make 
the best of things without. And I appreciate keenly 
the small passing civilities—the decimal coinage of 
daily life, so easy togount and carry about; worth 
little in themselves, but very useful for the time 
being. Asa wise French friend said one day to me, 
“The difference between you and us is, that you 
try to make life difficult; we prefer it easy. ‘You 
go about critically, looking out for the bad points 
in everything and everybody you meet; we are 
content with their good ones. We like to be happy; 
you are never quite sure that you ought not to be 
miserable. You are a very good people, you Eng- 
lish, but could you not be good in a pleasanter 
way ?’—Mrs. Craig, in “ Fair France.” 

—Once more, who are the mistresses? A lady 
who lives at the South End received a call the other 
day from another “‘lady’’ who wished to see about 
the place of “second girl’’ in the family of the for- 
mer. ‘‘ Lady” No. 2 drove up to the door in a hack, 
rustled into the hall in a handsome suit of brown 
velveteen, found that the desired situation was al- 
ready filled, took out her list and erased a nameand 
number; then swept down the front steps, and, 
while the obsequious hackman held the door open 
for her ladyship to re-enter, instructed him to drive 
to the next direction minuted upon her memoran- 
dum.—Boston Advertiser. 


— A Presbyterian journal deprecates the uncler- 
ical dress of many ministers—striped garments, and 
skirts abridged to the jockey pattern. The writer 
says: “A careless, undignified, slangy style of dress 
will surely be followed by more or less of fhe slangy 
and careless style of preaching.”’ 


— While the inhabitants of a certain town in 
New Hampshire are disputing as to which one has 
the oldest Bible, the Concord Statesman thinks a 
more profitable question would be: ‘‘ Who owns the 
Bible most frequently read ?”’ 


— Some one asked Miss Bremer, “ What do you 
think, when so many people come to see you?” “I 
wish I was handsomer,’’ was the honestand woman- 
like reply of the charming Swedish novelist. 


— A good book and a good woman are excel- 
lent things for those who know how justly to appre- 
ciate their value. There are men, however, who 
judge both from the beauty of their covering. 


— Woman is like ivy—the more you are ruined f 


the closer she clings to you. A vile old bachelor 
adds: ‘“‘Ivy is like woman—the closer it clings to 
you the more you are ruined. Poor rule that don’t 
work both ways.”’ 


— An exchange remarks that “many a child 
sings ‘I want to be an angel,’ who would be more 
satisfactory if he wanted to be a good boy.” 

— The woman who resolves to live without a 
man, is an enemy to the:community in which she 
dwells.—Tuacitus. 


Publishers Department. 





Jo — peas ——_ 


Through to the West. 


Cheaper transportation for our heavy Western 
produce-freights is a crying need—both of the pro- 
ducer who sells and the consumer who buys, since it 
must benefit both classes. This can hardly be ex- 
pected so long as our existing canal and railroad 
lines have all the business they can do at the present 
high rates. From apparent developments it is south- 
ward, through Virginia, that the next great Hast 
and West line must be constructed; and the Presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, which has in charge the building of sucha 
road, claims that this new and important line will 
be in operation in a little more than a year hence. 

By reasen of their short portage, low grades and 
proximity of fuel the Company claim that they are 
placed in the very best position for the conveyance 
of an immense freight to the seaboard. For, they 
say, first, that the Virginia route will connect sea- 
board navigation with the great produce centers of 
the West, by the shortest line. Secondly, that the 
entire distance between Cincinnati and the Chesa- 
peake can be, and at an early day will be, built upon 
a line whose grades will average less than ten feet 
per mile, with a maximum of thirty feet per mile, 
with a single exception at one point of sixty feet 
per mile, while the successful Baltimore and Ohio 
Road is worked over 116 feet grades. Thirdly, they 
show that the road through Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia traverses immense and valuable deposits of 
coal and iron ores, the former of which, besides fur- 
nishing traffic, will be an economical advantage. 
This road proposes to enter the field, therefore, pre- 
pared to do an enormous trafiic, at low rates, afford- 
ing a handsome profit. No enterprise so important 
and so far-reaching in its results could escape the 
keen vision of New York capitalists, and we are not 
surprised to find the names of some of our most 
eminent merchants and ship-owners among the offi-' 
cers of the company, besides those of prominent 
Virginia gentlemen. 

Messrs, Fisk & Hatch are the Agents for placing 
the bonds of this road on the market, and their ad- 
vertisements and circulars give full particulars. 

——_>—_——__ 
Insurance. 

The Continental Insurance Company, one of the 
oldest and strongest of that useful guild, whose cash 
capital is $500,000, and whose gross assets last Janu- 
ary footed up over two millions, has for more than 
thirteen years borne an irreproachable reputation 
for prempt settlement of losses by fire. It has within 
a few weeks paid $25,000 in consequence of the burn- 
ing of the Chureh of the Messiah in Brooklyn, and 
this is only an example of their ready mode of set- 
tling their just dues. Its regular annual allotment 
of scrip to participating policy holders, and its semi- 
annual dividend to stoe¢kholders, have always been 
made; and in every way it isa Company worthy of 


particular attention at the hands of inquiring in- 


surers Who wish surety in cases of loss by fire. 


Pianos. 

Messrs. Berry & Co., whose card has become fa- 
miliar to the eyes of our readers, offer a peculiar 
advantage to buyers of limited means in the fact 
that they sell good pianos on installments, it being 
often easily within the power of would-be purchas- 
ers to pay little by little for an imstrument which 
would be altogether beyond their immediate means. 
We suggest to such persons the perusal of Messrs. 
B. & Co.’s advertisement. 

—__>—- 
Furniture Sales. 

To Brooklyn people, or those who can find it con- 
venient to get down town so far as Liberty Street, 
Messrs. Waldron & Cooke, auctioneers, present fav- 
orable opportunities for buying furniture of every 
kind, either at auction or private sale. Much new 
furniture is to be found in their rooms, and we can 
certify, from having bought of them, that their 
Wares are worth buying. Their regular sales are on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

—>—_—- 
The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNrIon (with MARSHALL’s ‘* Wash- 
ington”) (33.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
siaty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s ‘ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. .—=—~ 


(oe 


Tue | GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE Paseemennsay 
CrUROH proceedings are to be published daily, in a 
form convenient for preservation, as noticed else- 
where. Send $1 to Dey & BELDEN, Box 2321, New 
York. SUBSCRIBE Now. 

——_-—_>-—_—- 
How to Earn a few Dollars--Work for 
Women. ' 

Are the times hard? Is money scarce? Would 
you like a new Dress? A new Bonnet? Gloves. 
Or do you want a new Piano? A Melodeon? A hi- 
brary of chcice Books? A new Sewing-Machine ? 
A new Carpet? A set of Furniture? Well, if you 
are smart, you can earn one or all of these things 
without interfering seriously with yeur ordinary 
domestic duties. How? The answer will be prompt- 
ly given on receipt of your address, with stamp, by 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Young ladies; wives of Clergymen; of Physicians ; 
Teachers in Schools, Seminaries, and Sunday Schools, 
may apply. No capital required. 

——_»)—_—. 
Interesting to Ladies. 


I have owned and used a Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine for eight years, during which time there 
have been no repairs needed on it, which I could 
not do myself. I can stitch, hem, frill, braid, puff, 
cord, tuck, bind, hem-stitch and embroider on it, 
with great ease and facility. I have used the 
Wheeler & Wilson and other machines. I can doa 
greater variety of work on the Grover & Baker than 
on either of the others, and the machine is much 
more simple and easily managed. 

MISS C. H. YOUNG, Ravenna, O. 
—_——__—_——. 
A few Experienced Agents 

Wanted fora Standard Religious Work that every 
Christian family should have in their library. Bx- 
elusive territory given and a liberal commission 
paid. For particulars and circulars address Brad- 
ley & Co., Publishers of Standard Religious Works, 
66 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— >——- 
Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
8 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled “Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.” Woop & MoLBRook, 

5 Laight St. New York. 
——_>—_—_- 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringér, with Moulton’s Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full, terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

— -s 
‘ Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want afew more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works, They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 

—_—_»)———. 

Spots on the sun have for ages attracted the at- 
tention and investigation of men of science. Spots 
on marble mantels and statuary can readily be 
removed by a gentle application of Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons’ Sapolio. 








—>_——-. 
The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail 


away have arrangements with the Railway Passen 


gers’ Assurance Company of, Hartford, Conn., fo 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 


—>—- 
BurrerreKk & Co.’s Patterns can be’ found at their 
Agents, Ledwith & Code, 284: Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Nearly a million gallons of Pratt’s Astral Oil have 





been sold—and no accident has ever occured from it, 
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Finaneial. 


Wall Street is still excited over the stock mar- 
ket, which continues active and buoyant. Occa- 
sional irregularities have occurred to disturb the 
general tendency to advance, but the register has 
shown higher quotations of all the favorite stocks 
with remarkable persisteney. 

Gold began the week with firmness and some- 
thing of an upward tendency. Midway of the week’ 
however, it fluctuated and closed ata slightly lower 
figure in consequence of the action of Secretary 
Boutwell in selling $4,000,000 of gold instead of two 
millions, as was advertised. . 

The Gevernment List was showing signs of 
depression when the Congressional resolution lim- 
iting the reduction of the debt to $25,000,000 per an- 
num was announced. This was at first counteracted 
by the advance in gold, and at the end of the week 
the market was strong. 

The Money Market holds easy at 4 
cent on call. 

The Produce Markets are in a rather un- 
steady condition, and were rather depressed to- 
ward the close of the week. 

The Dry Goods Trade continues quict and 
without any noteworthy features. The jobbers are 
selling moderately for the wants of the local trade. 
Domestic prints continue active and prices are firm. 
In foreign goods, ribbons and millinery goods are 
active, and desirable styles command full prices. 
The auction houses are selling foreign goods at 
full prices. The retail trade of the city is quiet. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 
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REED—SEARS.—On Wedne 
Reformed Church av sis Mt Mile 


E. T. Hiscox, D.D., tinonaee 
lyn, to HARRIET BH. SEARS, ‘dceaeor of the 
officiating clergyman. 








NORTON, SLAUCHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 


HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation ef the 
affairs of the Company, the FIRST MORTGAGE 
EIGHT PER CENT. BONDS OF THE ELIZA- 
BETHTOWN AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COM- 
PANY OF (KENTUCKY, as a very safe and de- 
sirable investment. They are only authorized to 
offer a limited amount of these securities at 87} 
and accrued interest. The bonds offered are on the 
completed portion of the Road, which is now in suc- 
cessful operation. 





Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 


COLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 
INDORSED BY, THE 
New York and Oswego 
Midland Raitroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$ 1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Greei- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron: 


The Iron bought, and 25 miles of the Road tot 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co. 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 








ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar St: 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &, 
ON SATURDAY AT 10% O'CLOCK, 


Waldron * Cooke will sell, as aboye, a Splendi 
e rtmen “ 


. Second — = New Ffurnitur, 


Crockery, Cu 
ie yon! stocks of | goos 
wehiave of & Cooke solicit sales of. Furniture t 


residences of jae 
Terms moderate. 


7-30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The bullies of the North Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
reat epergy from both extremities of the line. 
Several’thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
an on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
ted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 
reins are running over 130 miles of finished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the EaStern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
leted road, and by September next this wl be 
ncreased at least 560. * 
A GUOD INVECT MENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and unhesitatingly recommend, as 
a Profitable 1 ene tly Safe investment, the 
First Mortgage né Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Patine: ailroad Company. They have 
30 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8S per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and.only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, and also, 4s 
fast as the Road is completed, on 
23,000 ACRES OF LAND to every mile of 
track, or S00 Acres foreach $1,000 Bond. They 
are exempt from U.S. Tax; Principal and Interest 
are payable in Gold. Benominatons: Coupons, 
$100 to 4.000 Registered, $100 to $10,00u. 
LANDS FO BONDS. Northern Pacific 
7-30’s are at all times receivable at TEN PER _CBNT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange fort 1e Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company. The Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This-immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, accessible to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABL eo OR SAFE 
EXCHANGE U.S. i= TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Gov ni per cent. 
Loan will compel the early surren der of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome profit, 
and greatly inc reer ng the early income. 
OTHER : S.—All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in exchange for Nortnern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES On Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willsbe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, ete., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


MTOR SALE BY JAY COOKE & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
‘By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the country. 





"| Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN &. W.C0. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 
First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From gpnpere. 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grantof over 
One Million Acres from Government. Upon which, 
together with the Road and all its Property these 
Bonds are a 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
inceme is derived, with rapidly increasing Rey my 
But 34 Mites more Road to Build, for which the tron 
is already vasepecet and ali the work under con- 

An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of 

Mortgage $4,000,000. Estimated value of Lands alone 

nearly ouble that amount. 


Price 90e. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium on 
Gold, 9 per cent. per annum to the inveates. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILLIAM H. 2 
ex-Chief Sutce, ¥ an eR, Court, state of New 
York ELE,and JAMES GOOD- 
SON Mi Pr. yi waine a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are required 
to see that proceeds of land sales are applied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its 


i 
Eastern connections, will be seen from a & pempblet 
and maps which can be obtained at the o 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 
No, 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
— bid in och year, or every THIRTY DAYS, 
rs 

ne de PECL TALE Y a made of allowing interest from 
date of each are sit on sums of and upward. 

DEPOSIT C ERTLFI CATES, as safe as Registered 

weode -< Rng tJ available anywhere in the 

ited States, issued, payaole on demand, with 





inrerest 
All socounts strictly private and confidential. 
= deposits pgyable ON DEMAND, with interest 


‘Call ee —_~ for circular. 
daily from 9 A. 


GO to5 P.M.,and MON- 
DAYS and SA bie 3 


M, to 
from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
N J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
NrB.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 20 will 
draw ii interest from | March yst. 


Sent Free for 3 Months, to try. 


6 lllustrated paper. Among its con- 
oom be found many of the best sna most 
lar weteere in the land, embracing John Hay 
of Little Breeches and Jim Bludso), Mrs. 
. Richardson, Junius Henri Browne, Col. Knox, 
Simonson, rge Warren, 
ilian Gilbert Browne, mee & 
tain Morton, Alexander Hyde (i 
partment). —_ a others. 
contribute a RT: ~~ 
MERICAN PUBLIS ER. Hartford, Donn. 


MAGIC ™™ THE PARLOR. 
Send Stamp for a Price-List,” 
HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 
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declining housekeepix. l 


748 Broadway, New York. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C8, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER F@R TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


YOU OUGHT TO SEE THE 


National Sunday-School Teacher, 


AND THE 


The National Series of Lessons for 1871, 


ON 


THE WORDS OF JESUS THE OHRIST, 


before you adopt any lessons for the coming year. 
The Teacher will be enlarged for 1871. 


EVERY NUMBER WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 


The PRIMARY LESSONS will be conducted by 
SARA J. TIMANUS, a of the best primary teachers 
in the United State 

The best xattann. will be employed.—Every num- 
ber will be excellent. 

The National Series of Sunday-School Lessons, 
published in the NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
‘TEACHER, is now studied by 75,000 Teachers, and 
600,000 Scholars. 


TERMS :—Yearly subscriptions, $1.10, invariably 
in advance. Single numbers, 10 cents. Clubs of ten 
or more, sent to one addres, will receive six Lesson 
Papers, gratis, for each subscriber, monthly. No 
Lesson _ Papers, gratis, are sent to single subscri- 
bers. Extra Lesson Papers, 1 centeach, or 75 cents 
per 100. Lesson Papers, in packages of 10 or more, 
can be ordered, by the month or year, without the 
TEACHER. Single subscriptions must close ‘with 
June or December. Clubs may begin and close at 
any time. 


Sunday-School Scholar 


The best Monthly Magazine for Sunday-Schools 
in the world. It contains 16 pages of original mat- 
ter, from our best writers, and is just the thing for 
intelligent young peop#e to read sunday afternoons. 

T=RMS :—50 cents per year ; one copy for five sub- 
seribers: clubs of 10, at cents each ; 25 copies and 
over, 30 cemts each. 


ry oer _ r 
THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
INFANT CLASS Paper for every Sunday. A cut 
and two new stories in each weekly number 
TERMS :—30 cents @ year; clubs of ten and over, 
20 cents @ year. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of each of the 
above. 





ECCLESTON’S 
Sunday-School Record. 


in making this book, Mr. Eggleston has sought to 
combine all the items necessary tu be kept in a 
Sunday-School Record, with brevity and simplicity 
of arrangement. 

The book contains about 208 pages, bound in a 
substantial manner. Price $1.00, Sent by mail. 


MR. BLAKE'S WALKING STICK. 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
Editor of the National Sunday-School Teacher. 
Mr. Eggleston is widely known as a most success- 

ful and gifted writer for children, and 


“MR. BLAKE'S WALKING STICK” 


is} without doubt, the most delightful story that 
has come from his pen. It is specially adapted to 
use in Sunday-School us a present from teacher, or 
parent, or friend, to a boy or girl. 


PRICE—On paper, beautifully imubatuntes, 25 
cents. By the dozen, $2.00. Sent by ma 


THE INFANT CLASS: 
HINTS ON 


Primary Religious Instruction. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD EGGLrs- 
TON, Editor of The National Sunday-Schoul Teacher. 
Sent by mail for 75 cents. 


JUST WHAT ¥ " YOU NEED! 
* THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Teacher's Pocketbook and Diary, 


(s7t. 

Containing Class Register, Attendance Register, 
Collection ster, amd Diary, Jewish Calendar, 
Tables of Weights, Measures, M Money, &c., Calendar 
of Lessons, and —— of 1871. 


Sunday-School Manual 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 

A practical Guide to the Sunday-School Work in 
all its Departments. Tae most Pointed, Complete, 
and Practical work for Sunday-School Teuchers 
and Officers ever published in this or an — 
cout. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. For sale re ali 
booksellers. 

* We bave read this little volume through, ever 
word of it, and have not found a sentence or a son 
timent which we could willingly spare. It should 
be included in every teacher's library, and tested 
by actual experience.’ Penge t. 


The Book of Queer Stories. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Round Table Stories,” “ 
Chicken Little Stories,” “* mag Told on ume 
a Cellar Door,” Etc., Etc. 


Ymo., cloth. Price, 15 cents. 
Address 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB, 00., 


__ 4RCADE, CHICAGO, 


THE 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON, THEODORE 
SEWARD & JOHN W. DICKINSON. 
A very clearsheaded and practical 


as a manual for teaching Music, G tenes Ari be 
usic, Ge th- 
metic, and all other school studies on the “ 


Analytic or Inductive Method, 


which is amply illustrated by cxampice, and made 
ready for the use of all instructors. ce $2.00, 
Mailed, post-paid, for the above price 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





C, H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


r and Rochester, N 


a 


READY! 


THE PEOPLE’S 


PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK: 


A WORK ON 
Breeding, Rearing, Care and General 
Management of Poultry. 


NOW 


BY WM. M. LEWR. 


224 Large Octavo Pages. - - Cloth, $1.50. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
Fowls — Their General ede of Making Nests, 
ete 


Mans gement,Breeding % 
and Mating. Caponizing Fowls & Im- 
Setting Hens and Incu- plewents. 
Anatomy of the Egg 


bation. 
The Proper Food and eo eee Hatch- 
and aring oO 


Feeding. ing 
Citiekens by Artificial 


Rearing Fowls for Mar- 
ket and Eggs. 
Preparing Perri Mothers and 
their Uses. 
Irregular Sexual yor. 
tions of Plumag 
Poultry Enemies—How 
to Prevent their Dep- 
redations. 
Packing Eggs for Trans- 
portation and Hatch 


Mode of Zprtins Eges 
for Mar 
Deseription oo Manner 
Making Boxes. 
Preserving Eggs 
e as Commercial 


mdi if 
Case of Poultry in Win- 


Fattening an 
Poultry for Market. 
— and Packing Poul- 


Varieties of Fowls— His- 
tory, Characteristics, 
etc., of the Breeds. 

Turkeys — Management 
of Different Breeds. 

Ducks—Their Varieties 
and Management. 

Geese--Management and 

ifferent Breeds. 

Diseases of Poultry— 
Symptoms,Care,Treat- 
ment, Serre, Rem 
edies. 

Pealtry Houses, 
and Ru 

Poultry “Appliances—- 
Chicken Coops or Pens, 
Duck and Turkey Hou- 
ses, Feeding Hoppers 
and Troughs, Water- 
Fountains, etc. 


Yards 


ter. 

A South -—-rcemen Poul- 
try Far 

Standara of Excellence. 

Terms and Technicali- 
ties, etc. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


e AG 
Artificial Hen Frizzled Fowls, Pair 
Mother, Graves’. 
Aylesbury ‘Drake iuas 
Bantam Cock, Fertile 

Henfeather’dGame 169 

Hen, Barren Full 

FeatheredSebright 168 
Bantams, Bl’k-breast- 


Games, Black-red. 
Games, Brack-win, 
— Earl Derby..... 
Geese, Canada or A- 
meric 
Goose, W hiteChinese 
Guelders, Pair of.... 
Hamburgs, Pair of 
Golden- ee. 
— Silver-spang 
Hen-house, Mount's. iis 
Sieapany 


- Plan of Double.. 
Houdans, Pair of. 
Incubation, 


— Golden Sebright.. 68 
— Pekin oe. 

— Silver Sebright.. 
Brahma ght. Dark.. 
-- _ 


e 
Caponising Fowles, In- 
lemerts used . 
2osition of Fowl 
roo Operating ee 


= Schroders. 
Wortley’s... 

Laiecke, ‘alr 0: 

Leghorn’s, Pair o 


House, Exterior 

of Van Winkle’s.. 

— Interior of Van 

Winkle's he 

Cochin Cock, Buff.. 
Hen, Buff 

Cochins, Pair of Part- 


- ed. 

Polands, Pair of Gol- 
deh-spangled 

- waite, Crested 


— Rat- 

The 

Cc reve-Ooears, Pair of 
Dominique Cock 
Dorking k, White 
Dorkings,P’r of — 
Dypakew easel 


— House, 

Tent-H 

— WoodorSummer 4 

Ducks, Feed Box for 

} Lad z. Musk or "lh re 

cy 

— — Interior of Van 
Wihkle’s 

— — Oc 


Bra: 

Egg Carrier, Suspen- 1 
‘ 

oa Case, “Ganvas-cov- ‘ 
lustrations 

Rhode Island iid 
Mode of ses 2 
Rouen Drake 
whee, 


hite 
Silky Fowls, Pair of.. 
Spanish’ Fowls, White 
nd Black 5 


Casi bis 
Eggs, Fertility of.. 
Farmer Fogy’s Fowls 
Food Box for Ducks 
Feeding Hopper, A 
Cheap 1 


li 
—_—_ and Cone , 


cotch 
Standard Self.. un 
Stool — Common Box.. 

‘ — for Mink.. 172 
— Ge elin’ s Vermin 178 
— Mile’s Vermin 174 
Turkey, Bronze 
— Ordinary.. 

Fowl, Points 0 oe 
Vulture-hocks.... 


WEG. cceqncgeccncsee 
¢2" Single copies of this work will be sent by mail 
(postpaid,) on receipt of price, $1.50. Liberal dis- 
counts made to the trade. 
Address all orders to . 
D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
New York City, or Rochester, N. Y. 





A COMPLETE WORK ON 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


ry now in course of preparation by X. A. WILLARD, 

M..the most practical and popular writer on the 
subject, and the BEST AUTHORITY in this country. 
It will be a large 12mo. volume, et illus- 
trated, and published by D. D. IT. MooRR, at the 
offices of the RURAL pow Voncus, New York 


JUST ISSUED. 


Money In The Carden; 


By P. T. QUINN. This Work upon Kitchen and 
Market Gardening, and the field culture of Root 
Crops is now dy. It is an able, practical and 
wel illustrated amo. of page x sent by mail, 
postpaid, for $1.50. Published <>. . D. T. MOORE, 

Office of RURAL NEW YORKER, Rew York City, or 
Rochester. N. Y. 





THE 


BAPTIST UNION. |~ 


A Large Eight-Page Weekly. 
ONLY $2 A YEAR. 


It advocates Union and Liberty among all Evan- 
gelical Baptists, and Fellowship, Communion, and 
Union between Baptists and other Christians. 


Its columns are enriched by contributions from 
many able writers. Among them are 


REY. C. HOWARD MALCOM, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 
REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, &c., &c. 
Among the Foreign Contributors are 
REV. WILLIAM BROCK, D.D., London. 
REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, Manchester. 
REV. F. H. PATTERSON, Roch Dale. 


Sample Copies sent free. Address” 


BAPTIST UNION, 
87 Feet & Row, W. ¥. 








T Songs f for the Sanctuary. 


NOW READY! 


THE NEWEST AND BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK, 


“PURE GOLD,” 
By Rev. Rob t Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


Will be for sale, after April 15th, by most of the 
leading booksellers throughout the country. 
Over 62,000 Copies 


having been ordered in advance of publication, five 
of the largest “single cylinder” pressgs used in this 
city are engaged to run day and night (Sundays ex- 
cepted) on this work until the orders are filled. 


You cannot make a mistake in order- 
ing 


“PURE GOLD” 


for your Sunday-School. The authors 
of «PURE GOLD” have been tried, and 
and their reputation is sufficient guar- 
antee of the excellence of the work. 

Send your address, and we will mail a Circular 
containing Specimen pages of the music. 


Send twenty-five cents, and we will mail one copy 
of ‘‘ PURE GOLD” (paper cover) as soon as pub 
lished. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


(Buccessors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


AND 


STATIONERY, 
AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 
537 PEARL STREET, 
NEW XORK. 


a" We respectfully invite the attention of busi- 
ness men to our enlarged business, including now 
all kinds of STATIONERY and PRINTING. 








PIANOS, 


The 


ORGANS, &c. 


EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prites. 








The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,cte 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 


CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


9 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lth and 12th 
_streeta, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as r 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Stzest. keep a fine a 
— of Pianos, Urgans, or Mel odeons. for sale 
= wy, ioe prices, tor cash. Their HALLO 


ble as jat. + 








tuned and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


{7 Union Square, 
» NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. pace 
will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED P1ANOS, MEL 
DEONS. and ORGANS. of six fitst-cltes 

including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW Puneas Pom FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
poten cash,and balance in monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


nae cf he pero COLRFER ORG A te 
large Too 
end of t aay ndreds of ins: its of all 


sruments 
sles tn every part ol | the country, and of all denom- 
Represented in New York by 
JAMES y PUNDERFORD,. 1 wom 








nance Wart 
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ons furnished and con 
on vue same terms t as at the 
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Wit and Nonsense. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSCHA WENDON, a 
learned gentleman, who has been lectur- 
ing on Spiritualism, actuaily says : 

“All rapping media have that extraordinary 
affection known to the profession as cephalo- 
matonis, being. in common langu ,an elastic 
ebtuseness of the superior hemisp eres of the 
cerebellosus.”’ 

We have often examined cerebellosuses that 
rapping media carried about with them, and we 
never saw 4 single cephalo-matonis on one of 
them—not once; and if any of them had an 
elastic obtuseness, it was covered up some- 
where so that it failed to come under our ob- 
servation! But even allowing that what Wen- 
don says is correct, what ishe going to do about 
it? It is nobody’s business if a medium chooses 
to decorate his cerebellosus with all the cepha- 
los he can lay his hands on, or jam it full of all 
the hard names in the Latin dictionary. That 
is what men have cerebellosuses for. But per- 
haps the professor may have got a wrong idea 
of what a cerebellosus is. Itis a new kind of 
undershirt, opened in the back.—Philadelphia 
Sunday Dispatch. 

Strona LANGUAGE.—The effeminate man is 
a weak poultice. He is a cross between a root 
beer and a ginger pop, with the cork left out. 
He is a kitten in pantalettes—a sick monkey 
with a blonde moustache—a paper kite in a 
dead calm. He is as harmless as a cent’s worth 
of spruce gum, and as useless as a shirt button 
without a hole. He is as lazy as a bread pill, 
and has no more hope than a last year’s grass- 
hopper. He goes through life on tiptoes, and 
dies like Cologne water spilt over the ground. 
—Strong-Minded Woman. 


—An old fellow who took part in the late re- 
bellion was one day blowing in the village tav- 
ern to acrowd of admiring listeners, and boast- 
ing of his many bloody exploits, when he was 
interrupted by the question: “I say, old Joe, 
how many rebels did you kill during the war ?” 
“How many rebels did I kill, sir; how many 
did I kill? Well, I don’t know just ’zactly how 
many; butI know this much: I killedas many 
of them as they did o’ me.” 


—A country poet, after looking a»out over 
life, has come to the following rhyming con- 
clusion: “O, I wouldn’t live forever. I wouldn’t 
if Icould; but I needn’t fret about it, for I 
couldn’t if I would.” 

—There is a lad of our acquaintance who re- 
gards hunger and the chastening-rod as about 
the same thing: both make the boy holler. 

A WELCOME VISITOR. —“I could a tail unfold.” 
Could you? Then lose nota moment, but go 
instantly to Mr. Darwin. He will be delighted 
to see you.—Punch. 











Harvex Fisk. A. 8. Haton. 
OrFice oF Fisk & Hatcu, 
BaNKEe=, No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, April 22, 1871. 

The*Yecent advance in the Srx Per Cent 
GoLD BonpDs oF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY to a premium above 
par, affords an illustration of the popular 
demand both in this country and Europe 

foyfreliable six per cent securities having 
a long and fixed time to run and paying a 
fair rate of interest on their cost; and it 
further shows that the first mortgage 
bonds of honorably managed railroads, 
when known and appreciated, will com- 
mand public confidence, and must to a 
large extent take the place of the Govy- 
ernment Five-Twenties (as the latter are 
purchased or called, in by the Govern- 
ment), and thus command higher prices 
than heretofore. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 
under substantially the same Financia) 
and Executive management as that which 
has rendered the Central Pacific so great 
a success, is being rapidly extended to 
the Ohio River in response to the demands 
of commerce for enlarged transportation 
facilities between the great West and New 
York, and other important points on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The present successful operation of the 
227 miles of completed road, the value of 
the property upon which they are se- 
cured, the certainty of a very large and 
remunerative traffic for the road, and 
the high character of the Company and 
of its Officers and Directors commend the 
Srx Per Cent GOLD BonpDs OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
to public confidence as a superior, safe, 
and reliable security. 

We personally recommend them to our 
friends and customers desiring 10 make 
new investments, or jo fund their Five- 
wenties. 

Price 90 and accrued interest. 

A difference of about 20 PER.cENT may 
now be realized with entire safety by ex- 
ehanging Five-Twenties for these Bonds. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Financial Agents. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Oo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* 
CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





> 











MANUFACTOBY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70’ 72 and 74 Wooster St., 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 

Careful attention will be am $03 the FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLI PRIVATE RESI- 


DENORS, ete., and Designs 1 for ALLa purposes will 
be submitted when required. 


N. B.—The 
going down 


DRY GOODS. 








BROKAW BROS.’ 
SPECIALTIES IN 
MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S 
SPRING CLOTHING, 


Fourth ie e-. pth. oe ~_ a Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place, 











SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


LADIES ABOUT BUYING THEIR 


SPRING CALICOES, 
WILL FIND THE LATEST AND MOST TASTE. 
UL DESIGNS IN THESE STAND- 
ARD GOODS. 
ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
Silk Department. 


(ROTUNDA.) 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE EXHIBITING 
The Latest Novelties produced in 


Lyons and elsewhere, 
CONSISTING OF 


FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS. 


ALSO, THE BETTER GRADES OF 


BLACK SILKS, 

Selected with due regard to actual service, 
from $2 per yard upwards. 

A Case of Satin Stripe, Reversible 
Pongee Silks, 

For Costumes—an entirely New Article— 
at $2 50 and $275 per yard. 

Two Cases of Real Lyons Poplins, 


Of this season’s New Colorin ngs, $1 per 
yard ; recent price, $1 50. 


A few Painted Silk Robes, 
At $50 each—worth $100, 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts, 








—~ TAG 
PARIS SUITS _AND MANTLES, 


Will open on MONDAY, A April 24, two cases of 


PARIS-MADE SUITS & MANTILLAS, 


The handsomest goods of this class offered this 
season. 


Cloth Department. 


A full and varied Stock of all the Latest 


NOVELTIES 


In Cassimeres, Chevoits, Tweeds, 
Fancy Coatings and Over- 
coatings, &c., for Men’s 
and Boy’s Wear, 


AT RETAIL. 
Magnificent Assortment 


FINE CARPETS. 


NOW OPEN, 
“SMYRNA,” 
‘“‘ AUBUSSON,”’ 
“ AXMINSTER” and 
““TOURNAY” CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 

Forming together the largest and most beautiful 
assortment of these goods EVER EXHIBITED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 








ALSO, 
Fresh Arrivals: “ French Moquette,” “ Axmins- 
ter,” “ Royal Wilton,” “English Brussels” and 
“ Tapestry,” “ 3-Ply and Ingrain” 


CARPETS, 
AND 


English and American OQil-Cloths, 


AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasks, Brocatelles. 
Plain, Striped and Figured Silk Terries, 
Plain and Striped Worsted Terries. 
Tapestry and Cloth Covers, 
BILLIARD CLOTHS, Ali Colors. 


Satteen,., .»«ttones, Chintzes, Furniture 
Tw itis, Swiss and Nottingham 
Curtains, Bed Spreads, 


WINDOW SHADES, 


HAL« and SPRING MATRESSES, 
Piliows, Bolsters, &c., &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








Arata oars pass our warerooms in 
town. ‘ 


SPRING GOODS. 


Bargains from Auctions, 


W. K. Peyton’s, 


272 & 274 BOWERY, near Houston Street, 
IN 

Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Shawls, 
Lace Points and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Suits, Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Mourning Goods, Lace Curtains, 
White and Colored Quilts and Counter- 
panes, Linens, Damasks. Napkins, Tow- 
els, Diapers, Kitchen Towelings, Cloths 
and Cassimeres. 

Also, constantly on hand, at the very lowest mar- 
ket rates, a full stock of SHIRTING and SHEET- 
ING MUSLINS, TICKS, PRINTS, HOSIERY and 
GLOVES. PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

Not having the enormous expenses of Broadway 
stores, our prices will be found 10 to 2 per cent. 
less, and our goods fully as good in every respect. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 

Velvets, 





Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Al Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


At FRED. LOESER’S, 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
NOW OPEN: 
French Flowers, 
Feathers and Plumes, 
‘French Chips, 
Leghorns, 
English Braids, 


AND 


Straw Goods in Great Variety. 
FRESH GOODS EVERY FOUR DAYS. 


R. H. MACY, 


2 aqnortne tof 
mpete! Ae OODS. 

ENCH AND SCOTCH EMBIE : 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDK IRCHIEFS, 
HOSIERY ASD, SMALL WARES. 
mum. KEEPI D HOUSE are RenING 

OODS, FA c¥ Lay BOCES, &e. 
At Popular 
14th strest and 6th ¢ avenue, 














ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Galion. 


This paint has Mg + a pie last Soy ea s, oxten- 
arey used North, , Kast, and Wesi. Hun- 
dreds of the finest L, in the country have 
been painted with it, and in every case it has elicit- 
ed universal commendation. 

Reeommends from all sections of tbe country, 
comprising the owners of many of the finest villas 
and residences 2 the land, can be obtained, with 
saravle C and Price-List, fre free of charge, by ad- 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 

Cleveiand,O. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Boston Mass. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & OO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART, Baltimore, Md. 


FINE CARRIACES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS: 


628 and 630 BROADWAY. 

We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 

These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel in style, finish, and quality, any lo the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, in variety of styles, 
trimming, and finish. 

LANDAULBTS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

We offer these Carriages at less prices than any 
other manufacturer. 

LANDADS, in great variety. 

All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should ‘visit our Warerooms before 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Vear. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 

Phetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phsstons, 








etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 


FREEMAN 
SPRING: 


CLOTHING } tssesirga xe 


SPRING QOVERCOATS, $5 —$10. 


RDERS BY LETTER srometty allied. 
for SELF-MEASURE enables parties in an 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most P 


on he na esti 


138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. 


REEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure 

in inviting an inspection of their immense Stuck for the 
—— season. It embraces the choicest products of the 
Doom from rere of the world, both in the piece and 
jiate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


QUITS, $10—$15. 
@PRING QVERCOATS, $15—$20. QUITs, $20 $30. Bors’ QUITS, $10—$12. 
@PRING QOVERCOATS, $25—$30. * QUITS, $40—$50. Bors’ QUITS, $15—820. 


& BURR, 
SPRING 
CLOTHING 


Bors’ QUITS, $5—88 


SSREMAR & BURR’S Easy and Accurate System 
a. 
HFEOT FIT attaina 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Gdods, Price-List, and Fashion- Sheet, SENT FREE 


of the Ho a Ay to order Clothing direct from 





Broadway and j D E V LI Ni 


Grand Street, 1 


For the present season we offer 


Box No. 2256 Postofiice, 


NEW YORK. j 


& Cco., ) Broadway and 


Warren Street, 


Our stock in all Departments is immense, our styles are unequaled, and our prices so economical 
that we combine the greatest inducements to purchasers. 


Spring Over-Coats.—The greatest variety in price, style and color. 
Gentiemen’s Suits, including many novelties for business or full dress. 
Boys’ Clothi Ng, Plain and Fancy, adapted to all occasions. 

Small Boys’ Clothing, beautiful in style and original in design. 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, embracing the novelties of all markets. 
American Yoke Shirts, perfect fit and durable in material. 


Correspondence Invited.—Orders by mail will have the best attention. 
simple System of Measurement forwarded when desired. We are also happy to send our attractive 
and useful little publication, “* The Metropolis,” free of cost, upon request. 


A uniform discount on all purchases made by clergymen. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


4 


Samples and 


New York, 





IMPERIAL FIRE 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFFICES: 

40 Broad St. & Pal 
Mall, London, 

U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 


INSURANCE Co. 


E. W. CROWELL, 


Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8.000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 








Hanes PERIODICALS 
MAGAZINE $4 per YEAR 


EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$7 for Two. 
An Extra Copy 


, # either eronnl oy! 


~_ = SUBSCRIB- 
ERS at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 


$a Six Copies for 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





18s A PURE 


WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 





Warranted to suit att tastes. 


VILDING PAPER 
OF THKEE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


For outside of Studding, under Clap- 

boards. A non-conductor of cold, heat, 

and dampness. 

PREPARED PLASTERING BOA’ 2 

a ae pend and perfect substitute for lath 
bstan laster ; makes a smooth, werm, and 

subst tial wall, atlessthan') the us- 


Double Thick Roofing, 
juart« Cement, make a good ..uter 
a fire-proo roof for less than $3,0 per 


cea and cipeubers sent free b 
ae 


itn te ER CO., Chicago, or 
ol Frankto aia Y. 


CUANO. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano. Price varying with gold. 
Pure ground bones, $35 ton. 

Clark’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, $55 ton. 

German Potash Salts, for potatoes, tobacco, &., 
$40 a ton. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitrol,and all other 
Fertilizers. 


Ammoniated Dissolved Bones, $45. 
GEO. E. WHITE, 

160 Front Street, New York. 
ANTED—AGENTS 
cutenrased Ha OME Mera 
CHINE 

licensed. The best and Ke on both see 

chine in the market. Address OHNSD 
& Boswn. ante, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
or St. Louis, 


XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS to 
and Trave ‘ents in cities and 
sell tee TENT RD RA 





= | 








to sell the 
WING MA 


apie ite 


Cnloago, Bi 








ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


\ 
Nowe 


The. Time throws away his Hour Glass ard starts 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


—>—_. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 





THEA NECTAR | Sew vor. 


MANN'S 


REACTIONARY 
LIFTER 


Se = SS SS St 
iit} MOST REMAR 2 > ATU 
4 J overs A ABLE API ARATUS 
HEALTH EXERCISE. 
No Weights Used. 


ae Pays the Pehi of the athlete, it is 
an 
themoat Lee) aw of h th.” teen eC 
Afew minutes each day cuticiont and if used at 
vas a t, waee tones more induces refreshing sleep. 
act, and dura- 


See it, at othe REA IONARY LIFTER 

o 5 BROA 
ciralars sent free on © daptieation, floor. Books and 
A. R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE: 
111 FULTON sT., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


AS ENTS Soreeci.tiaar and bet 
e an 
ical Guide. ee proves 9 friend tn- 
4% oueande, in 
we 











ties to 
AND 
<2 


IPS, "Sag for Cireulas apa Price Liat 





, and 
lead 
and rot Pi re ee our Medical Sou RL 
Foadway, N.Y 


ishers, 





